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FRANKLIN 


By George C. Lay 


I.—FRANKLIN THE APPRENTICE, 


THE PRINTER, AND 


THE PHILOSOPHER 


A sage is the instructor of a hundred ages. — Mencius. 


3 O man in the heroic age of Amer- 
N ica exerted a deeper influence 

upon the people, enjoyed a great- 
er popularity at home, or attained a 
‘ more lasting renown abroad than Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

He was our good genius. He took 
our country by the hand in her infancy 
and led her in the paths of industry, 
thrift, and wisdom. Born on January 
17, 1706, at Boston, he lived eighty-four 
years, and died at Philadelphia on April 
17,1790. His long, eventful, and useful 
career is an example worthy of emula- 
tion, and his life, rich in bene- 
factions, inspires all thought- 
ful men with faith, hope, and 
courage. 

The greatest charm of his 
character lay in his humor 
and good-nature. He con- 
tributed chiefly to the happi- 
ness of his fellow-men and of 
posterity by teaching them, 
through precept and example, 
the Art of Living Well. 

Benjamin Franklin was the 
seventh child of Josiah Frank- 
lin and Abiah Folger. His 
father was a tallow chandler, 
who emigrated from England 
and settled in Boston. 

Benjamin was born almost 
in the shadow of the old South 5 
Church. = 

In the preliminary period 


of the American Revolution this historic 
building was the scene of the great town 
meetings, where the people of Boston 
met to resist the encroachments upon 
their liberties. Here Samuel Adams, 
James Otis, and Dr. Joseph Warren fired 
the enthusiasm of the early patriots, and 
here, seventy years before the Déclara- 
tion of Independence, Benjamin Frank- 
lin was christened. Soon after the birth 
of Benjamin his father removed to a 
house on the corner of Hanover and 
Union Streets, where he continued the 
business of making soap and candles. 





The House in which Franklin was Born. 
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His sign was in the form 
of a blue globe, bearing 
his name, “Josiah Frank- 
lin,” and the date “1698.” 

An authentic story of 
his childhood was made 
the subject of one of 
Franklin’s most celebrat- 
ed writings, composed 
when an old man, and 
entitled “ Don’t Pay Too 
Much for Your Whistle.” 

We give the story in 
his own words: 


When I was a child of 
seven years old my friends 
on a holiday filled my pock- 
ets with coppers. I went 
directly to a shop where they 
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in mechanical trades. As 
one of Benjamin’s broth- 
ers had run away to sea, 
and had not been heard 
from, the father dreaded 
another break in his 
household, and pictured 
to his son the perils and 
hardships of a seafaring 
life. 

Benjamin fortunately 
had developed at an early 
age a taste for books, 
and he was finally per- 
suaded, when _ twelve 
years old, to bind him- 
self as an apprentice to 
his brother James, who 
was a printer in Boston 








sold toys for children, and 
being charmed with the 
sound of a whistle - 
I voluntarily offered and 

gave all my money for one. I then came 
home and went whistling all over the house. 
. . . My brothers and sisters and cou- 
sins told me I had given four times 
as much for it as it was worth, put me in 
mind what good things I might have bought 
with the rest of the money, and laughed at 
me so- much for my folly that I cried with 
vexation, and the reflection gave me more 
chagrin than the whistle gave me pleasure. 

This, however, was afterwards of use to 
me. 

AsIg rew up, came into the world and ob- 
served the actions of men, I thought I met 
with many, very many, who gave too much 
for their whistle. 

When I saw any one too ambitious of court 
favor, sacrificing his time, . his re- 
pose, his liberty, his virtue and perhaps his 
friends to attain it, I have said to myself, this 
man gives too much for his whistle. . 

If I see one fond of appearance, or fine 
clothes, fine houses, fine furniture, fine equip- 
ages, all above his fortune, for which he con- 
tracts debts and ends his career in prison, 
alas, say I, he has paid dear, very dear, for 
his whistle. 

When I see a beautiful, sweet-tempered girl 
married to an ill-natured brute of a husband, 
what a pity, say I, that she should pay so 
much for a whistle. In short, I conceive that 
great part of the miseries of mankind are 
brought upon them by the false estimates they 
have made of the value of things and by their 
giving too much for their whistle. 


The Story of 


His father’s trade was distasteful to 
young Benjamin, and he wanted to go 
to sea. To dissuade him from this in- 
clination and to discover his bent, his 
father took him around to different 
shops and greatly interested the boy 


and afterward published 
the New Enyland Cour- 
ant, one of the earliest 
newspapers in America. In his broth- 
er’s printing - office young Benjamin 
learned to set type, and became an 
expert printer. This was a trade then 
very little in use, but it fascinated the 
young lad and afterward proved the 
foundation of his prosperity. He was 
never ashamed of his business; on the 
contrary, was proud of it, and ever en- 
couraged young men to learn some 
trade. 

His well-known saying illustrates the 
just estimate that every one should put 
upon his calling, diligently pursued: 
“He that hath a trade hath an estate, 
and he that hath a profession hath an 
office of profit and honor.” 

The identical printing-press at which 
he worked in his brother's office is still 
in existence, a much-revered relic, in the 
rooms of the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanic Association, in Boston. This 
press was removed by James Franklin to 
Newport, and was preserved for more 
than a century in the office of the New- 
port Mercury, which he _ established. 
About the year 1859 it was purchased 
by John B. Murray, a banker of New 
York, who presented it, through Robert 
C. Winthrop, to the Association. A 
glance at the modern newspaper press, 
which is capable of printing four- or six- 
page papers at the rate of 96,000 per 
hour, affords an interesting contrast. 

In the old printing-office Benjamin 


the Whistle. 
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was able to gratify his intense love of 
books by borrowing from the book- 
sellers’ apprentices, and he snatched his 
time for reading from his work and his 
meals, often sitting up half the night 
devouring the contents of his books. 
He wrote and printed ballads upon cur- 
rent events, and sold them in the streets 
of Boston. He wrote and published 
articles in the New England Courant, 
and before he was seventeen years of 
age attained much skill and cleverness 
in writing. His father had pointed out 
to him certain defects in his style, and 
he set to work diligently to improve it. 
His method was original and well worthy 
of imitation by all young writers. He 
found an odd volume of the Spectator, 
and read and reread the papers by Ad- 
dison and Steele with unspeakable de- 
light. He then selected one essay, read 
it over until the ideas were thoroughly 
grasped, then wrote and rewrote the 
essay in his own language, and com- 
pleted the exercise by comparison with 
the original. This performance was 
many times repeated until, by careful, 
painstaking practice, he acquired a prose 
style which in many beautiful examples 
rivals that of the best English writers. 

He happened to meet with a book by 
one Tryon, recommending a vegetable 
diet, and he became a vegetarian. 

He suggested to his brother that, if 
he were allowed half the 
money his brother paid for 
his board, he would board 
himself. This was agreed to, 
and Franklin tells us that he 
was able to save half the sum 
allowed him. This he spent 
for books. 

“He was self-taught,” says 
Lord Brougham, “in all he 
knew. His hours of study 
were stolen from those of 
sleep and of meals, or gained 
by some ingenious contri- 
vance for reading, while the 
work of his daily calling went 
on.” 

The Courant was published 
in the name of Benjamin 
about 1723, his brother James 
having aroused the displeas- 
ure of the Colonial Govern- 
ment by his attacks. 
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At this time, when Benjamin was 
seventeen years old, the brothers quar- 
relled and Benjamin ran away. He took 
passage on a sloop bound for New York, 
where he arrived in the month of Octo- 
ber, 1723, “without the least recom- 
mendation to or knowledge of any per- 
son in the place and with very little 
money in his pocket.” 

On his voyage to New York, which 
took three days, he was cured of his 
vegetarian views in a characteristic way. 
The crew caught some cod, which was. 
served up in the most appetizing shape. 
Benjamin had been exceedingly fond of 
fish before he became a vegetarian. He 
wavered in his resolution, but, true to 
his principles, declined to partake, un- 
til observing when the cod was cut 
open that it had satisfied its own hunger 
by swallowing small fish, he suddenly 
changed his mind, and said that, if the 
cod devoured little fish, he could see no 
reason why he should not eat cod. 

Upon his arrival in New York he ap- 
plied for work at the printing-office of 
William Bradford, one of the early print- 
ers of New York, who, having nothing 
for him to do, advised him to go to Phil- 
adelphia, where there were two printers, 
Andrew Bradford and one Keimer. 

He immediately set out in an old 
boat for Amboy, intending to go down 
the bay and through the kills, along the 
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From an old print. 
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north shore of Staten Island, thence 
across New Jersey to Burlington, and 
then by boat to Philadelphia. This was 
the usual route for travellers in those 
early days. On his passage down the 
bay a sudden squall tore the rotten 
sails to pieces and drove the boat over 
to the Long Island shore, where she was 
almost shipwrecked. A fellow-passen- 
ger, a drunken Dutchman, fell over- 
board, and Benjamin pulled him into 
the boat. After thirty hours in the 
leaky vessel he arrived at Amboy 
drenched to the skin. The next morn- 
ing he proceeded on foot across New 
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the third, he made a most awkward and 
ridiculous appearance. 

In this plight he was observed by his 
future wife, Deborah Read, who was 
standing at the door of her father’s 
house, on Market Street. He also gives 
an amusing account of his falling asleep 
in the meeting-house of the Quakers, 
the first house in Philadelphia whose 
doors opened hospitably to receive him. 
He sat down among them and, hearing 
nothing said, fell fast asleep and con- 
tinued so until the meeting broke up. 

Franklin found employment in the 
printing - office of Keimer, where he 

















Governor Keith and Colonel French's Visit to Keimer's Printing Office. 


From Holley’s “‘ Life of Benjamin Franklin.” 


Jersey, reaching Burlington on the third 
day. There he found a boat going to 
Philadelphia, and was taken on board. 
He rowed all the way, and finally reached 
Market Street wharf on Sunday morn- 
ing. 

Franklin has given a description of 
his appearance as he entered Philadel- 
phia for the first time, that “such un- 
likely beginnings” might be compared 
“with the figure he afterward made 
there.” He had on his working clothes ; 
he was dirty from his journey ; his 
pockets were stuffed with shirts and 
stockings. Being hungry, he bought 
three great, puffy rolls from a baker. 
With one under each arm, and eating 


proved himself a useful workman. He 
attracted the attention of Sir William 
Keith, the Governor of Pennsylvania, 
who one day called at the office and 
surprised Keimer by asking for young 
Benjamin. The Governor asked him to 
dine, and paid him much social atten- 
tion. He urged him to open a printing- 
office of his own, promised him his sup- 
port and patronage, and induced him to 
return to Boston to get his father’s as- 
sistance and consent to the project. 
Benjamin visited his father, who failed 
to give his consent, thinking him too 
young to embark in this business. 
While in Boston Benjamin went to his 
brother’s printing-office, where the men 
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Benjamin's Visit to his Brother's Printing Office. 


From Holley’s “‘ Life of Benjamin Franklin,” 


crowded around him, admired his clothes 
and his watch, and envied him in his 
possession of money, which he jingled 
in his pockets ; but his brother looked 
at him askance, and hardly noticed him, 
being still angry on account of his de- 
parture. 

It was on this visit to Boston that 
Franklin made a call upon the Rev. 
Cotton Mather, who received him cor- 
dially. As he was going away the min- 
ister conducted him through another 
part of the house, and coming to a pas- 
sageway, said to Franklin: “Stoop! 
Stoop!” Not catching what he said, 
Franklin paid no heed, and knocked his 
head against a low beam in the passage. 
Mather then took the occasion for a 
little moral instruction, and said : “ You 
are young, and have the world before 
you; stoop as you go through it, and 
you will miss many hard 
thumps.” 

Failing in his mission, 

Franklin returned to Phil- 
adelphia. Governor Keith 
bade him make prepara- 
tions for a voyage to Lon- 
don, promised him money 
to buy type and presses, 
and, holding out false hopes 
of letters of recommenda- 
tion and influence, induced 
him to take passage to Lon- 
don. He sailed from New 
Castle about November 10, 
1724, and arrived in Lon- 
don December 24, 1724. He 
then found that Keith had 
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tricked and deceived him, 
had furnished him with nei- 
ther money nor letters ; and 
the lad of eighteen was 
thrown upon his own re- 
sources in London, with fif- 
teen pistoles, or about sixty 
dollars in American money 
of that day, in his pocket. 

The action of Governor 
Keith is as hard to explain 
as to excuse. What Frank- 
lin had to say of such per- 
fidy displays most vividly 
his own moderation. He 
wrote: ‘But what shall 
we think of a Governor's 
playing such pitiful tricks 
and imposing so grossly on a poor, 
ignorant boy! It was a habit he had 
acquired. He wish’d to please every- 
body ; and having little to give, he gave 
expectations. He was otherwise an in- 
genious and sensible man. . . Sev- 
eral of our best laws were of his planning, 
and passed during his administration.” 

Fortunately Franklin found employ- 
ment as a journeyman printer in Pal- 
mer’s, and afterward at Watts’s print- 
ing - office, and remained in London 
about eighteen months. 

Here it appears at first he spent much 
time and money in amusements and dis- 
sipation, and was reduced to a hand-to- 
mouth existence, but recovering his 
moral balance, began to study the most 
rigid economy. 

He was called the “ Water American ” 
in the printing-house, because he re- 


Scene at the Pay Table on Saturday Evening. 


From Holley’s “ Life of Benjamin Franklin.” 
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fused to drink beer. He exercised a 
steady influence over the men, and in- 
duced some of them to give up their 
guzzling habits, while others borrowed 
from him to buy beer. He watched the 
payment of the men, and collected every 
Saturday night what he had advanced 
during the week, sometimes as much as 
thirty shillings. 

In some of the portraits of Franklin 
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tells of his lodging in London for three 
shillings a week with a widow lady, who 
was lame in her knees with the gout. 
She was a woman who had lived 
among people of distinction and knew 
a thousand anecdotes about them. Her 
society was most entertaining, and he 
found much pleasure in taking his 
supper with her. He talked of getting 
another lodging nearer his business for . 





Franklin 


Engraved by Gustave Levy. 


is found the expression of great shrewd- 
ness. 

In an old picture in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York, Franklin, 
dressed in a green coat, with a news- 
paper in his hand, looks like a typical 
Yankee trader, ready to drive a hard 
bargain. 

The picture of Franklin which is called 
“The Politician ” is another illustration 
of the same expression. 

This phase of his character is not 
pleasing, but an instance of his shrewd- 
ness, descending even to meanness, is 
candidly told by Franklin himself. He 


two shillings a week, but his landlady 
was unwilling to part with him, and 
offered to keep him for one shilling and 
sixpence a week, and this amount he 
paid her during the remainder of his 
stay in London. 

We turn with pleasure from the 
shrewd and cunning to the frank and 
generous man. ; 

Excuse may be easily found for the 
parsimony of Franklin in London from 
his youth and the necessity of saving 
money in order to return to America, 
but we find in the strongly idealized 
picture of the young Franklin a man 
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who does not save, but spends his pen- 
nies with free and generous hand. 

He may have looked like this when 
he went to hear Whitefield preach, about 
1739. He tells us that he attended one 
of Whitefield’s sermons, in the course 
of which he perceived Whitefield intend- 
ed to finish with a collection. Frank- 
lin silently resolved that he would con- 
tribute nothing, as his advice had not 
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1726, he entered again the printing- 
office of Keimer, but soon after opened 
business asa printer in partnership with 
Meredith. As early as 1729 he printed 
English and German books in Phila- 
delphia, and in October, 1729, he com- 
menced the publication of the Penn- 
sylvania Gazetle, a newspaper, which 
greatly helped the printing business. 
He early learned the advantage of 





Franklin, the Politician. 


From an old English print. 


been taken by Whitefield in the matter 
of the founding of an orphan house in 
Georgia. 

Franklin says : “I had in my pocket 
a handful of copper money, three or 
four silver dollars, and five pistoles in 
gold. As he proceeded I began to soft- 
en, and concluded to give the coppers. 
Another stroke of his oratory made me 
ashamed of that, and determined me to 
give the silver ; and he finished so ad- 
mirably that I emptied my pockets 
wholly into the collection dish, gold 
and all.” 

After his return from London, in 


advertising. He was quick to seize 
opportunities. 

When Bradford, the Public Printer 
of the Assembly, printed the address to 
the Governor incorrectly, Franklin im- 
mediately struck off a correct and finely 
printed edition, and sent a copy to each 
member of the Assembly. He printed 
a remarkable pamphlet, entitled “The 
Nature and Necessity of a Paper Cur- 
rency,” which attracted the attention of 
men of influence, and when the paper 
money was about to be issued Franklin 
was employed to print it. 

Soon after Franklin started in busi- 
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ness with Meredith, the Junto or Leather 
Apron Club was formed by him and his 
friends, most of them mechanics. It 
was originally a debating society, “a 
club of mutual improvement,” composed 
of eleven members. It existed for forty 
years in Philadelphia, and had some 
features that made it unique and mem- 
orable. Its meetings were at first held 
in a tavern, but afterward at the house 
of one of its members. Upon admission 
to the club the new member answered 
the following questions : 


1st. Have you any particular disrespect to 
any present member? Answer: I have not. 

2d. Do, you sincerely declare that you love 
mankind in general, of what profession or 
religion soever? Answer: I do. 

3d. Do you think any person ought to be 
harmed in his body, name, or goods for mere 
speculative opinions or his external way of 
worship ? Answer: No. 

4th. Do you love truth for truth’s sake, and 
will you endeavor impartially to find and re- 
ceive it yourself and communicate it to others ? 
Answer: Yes. 


The rules of the Junto and the topics 
to be discussed at their meetings are 
full of interest. Some of them were as 
follows : 


What new story have you lately heard, 
agreeable for telling in conversation ? 

Have you lately observed any defects in 
the laws of your country of which it would 
be proper to move the Legislature for an 
amendment ? 

Or do you know of any beneficial law 
that is wanting ? 

Have you lately observed any encroach- 
ment upon the just liberties of the people ? 

Is sound an entity or body ? 

Is self-interest the rudder that steers man- 
kind—the universal monarch to whom all 
are tributaries ? 

What is the reason that men of the great- 
est knowledge are not the most happy ? 

How may smoky chimneys be cured ? 

Why does the flame of a candle tend up- 
ward in a spire ? 

Is it consistent with the privileges of lib- 
erty in a free government to punish a man 
as a libeller when he speaks the truth ? 


As one of the results of the success 
of the Junto Club, the American Philo- 
sophical Society was founded in 1743. 
This society still exists in Philadelphia, 
and still issues its volumes of Transac- 
tions. 

Among the original proposals of 
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Franklin for the formation of this so- 
ciety are the following : 


That one society be formed of virtuous 
or ingenious men, residing in the several 
Colonies, who are to maintain a correspond. 
ence. 

That at Philadelphia there be always at 
least seven members, viz., a physician, a bot- 
anist, a mathematician, a chemist, a mech- 
anician, a geographer, and a general natural 
philosopher, besides a president, treasurer, 
and secretary. 

That these members meet once a month, 
or oftener, at their own expense, to communi- 
cate to each other their observations and ex- 
periments ; to receive such letters, communi- 
cations, or queries as shall be sent from dis- 
tant members, and to disperse such com- 
munications as are valuable to others. 

That the subjects with which the society 
shall be occupied shall include investigations 
in botany, in medicine, in mineralogy and 
mining, in mathematics, in chemistry, in 
mechanics, in arts, trades, and manufactures, 
in geography, in agriculture, and all philo- 
sophical experiments that let light into the 
nature of things, tend to increase the power 
of man over matter, and multiply the con- 
veniences or pleasures of life. 


In 1730 Franklin dissolved partner- 
ship with Meredith, and continuing the 
business alone, he opened a stationer’s 
shop, where he sold paper, blanks, 
lampblack, and even coffee and sack. 

On September 1, 1730, he married 
Deborah Read, who proved a worthy 
helpmeet. She tended shop while he 
worked at his press or wrote for the 
Pennsylvania Gazette. 

He tells us that he took care not only 
to be in reality industrious and frugal, 
but to avoid all appearances to the con- 
trary. 

“JT drest plainly,” he says. “I was 
seen at no places of idle diversion. [I 
never went out a-fishing or shooting ; a 
book, indeed, sometimes debauched me 
from my work, but that was seldom, 
snug and gave no scandal; and to show 
that I was not above my business, I 
sometimes brought home the paper I 
purchased at the stores through the 
street on a wheelbarrow.” 

His wife, too, was as industrious and 
frugal as himself. Of her he writes : 

“She assisted me cheerfully in my 
business, folding and stitching pam- 
phlets, tending shop, purchasing old 
linen rags for the paper-makers. 

“ We kept no idle servants, our table 
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was plain and simple, our furniture of 
the cheapest. For instance, my break- 
fast was a long time bread and milk (no 
tea), and I ate it out of a twopenny 
earthen porringer, with a pewter spoon. 
But mark how luxuries will enter fami- 
lies and make a progress, in spite of 
principle: Being called one morning to 
breakfast, I found it in a china bowl, 
with a spoon of silver! They had been 
bought for me without my knowledge 
by my wife, and had cost her the enor- 
mous sum of three-and-twenty shillings, 
for which she had no other excuse or 
apology to make but that she thought 
her husband deserved a silver spoon 
and china bowl as well as any of his 
neighbors. This was the first appear- 
ance of plate and china in our house, 
which afterward in a course of years, as 
our wealth increased, augmented gradu- 
ally to several hundred pounds in value.” 

Franklin’s life was doubtless happy ; 
his wife was a handsome woman, and he 
lived most amicably with her. He was 
growing in prosperity and favor; his 
wife bore him a son, Francis Folger, 


Mrs, Franklin. 
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who died of small-pox in his fourth 
year. “I long regretted him deeply,” 
he wrote. “My grandson often brings 
afresh to my mind the idea of my son 
Franky, tho’ now dead 36 years, whom 
I have seldom seen equalled in every 
respect, and whom to this day I cannot 
think of without a sigh.” He regretted 
especially his failure to have his child 
inoculated. 

His daughter Sarah was born in 1744. 
She married Richard Bache in Philadel- 
phia in 1767, and is said to have been 
a woman of great beauty. Several chil- 
dren were born to them, and the de- 
scendants of Franklin now living trace 
their line through his daughter Sarah. 

William Franklin, Gcvernor of New 
Jersey prior to the Revolution, whose 
mother is unknown, was a son of Frank- 
lin and was reared in the family with 
the other children. 

William Temple Franklin, son of Will- 
iam, is chiefly known by his literary ef- 
forts in editing the works of his grand- 
father. How badly he performed this 


task is well illustrated by the corrected 
edition of the famous “ Au- 
tobiography ” by the Hon. 


John Bigelow, who is en- 
titled to the highest grati- 
tude of his countrymen for 
the fortunate recovery of the 
original manuscript of the 
autobiography in France, 
and who gave to the world 
for the first time the cor- 
rect and immortal edition 
of the greatest work written 
before the Revolution. 

The printing of the Penn- 
sylvania Gazette was supple- 
mented by “ Poor Richard's 
Almanack,” a comic almanac 
first published by Franklin 
in 1733, in the name of Rich- 
ard Saunders. This alma- 
nac was published annually 
for twenty-five years, as 
many as ten thousand copies 
being sold in some years, 
and Poor Richard became 
a household word. 

The calendars of the 
months were filled in with 
old saws and proverbs, 
drawn from other writers, 
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but so tinctured with the wit of Frank- 
lin that they seemed to come forth from 
his teeming mind fresh and original. 
The quaint title-page and the antiquated 
calendars became as familiar to the peo- 
ple of these early days as the form of 
our morning paper isto us. The wise 
sayings, distributed through each num- 
ber of the almanac, were remarkable for 
their terseness and humor; but all in- 
culcated habits of thrift and industry. 
Instead of quoting the Scripture, 
“Evil communications corrupt good 
manners,” he says, “The rotten apple 
spoils its companion.” Diligence in 
one’s trade or calling is commended : 


Diligence is the mother of good luck. 

Many without labor would live by their 
wits only, but they break for want of stock. 

There are no gains without pains; then 
help hands, for I have no lands: or if I have, 
they are smartly taxed. 


He encourages frugality by a multi- 
tude of examples : 


Always taking out of the meal-tub and nev- 
er putting in soon comes to the bottom. 

When the well is dry they know the 
worth of water. 

If you would know the worth of money, 
go and try to borrow some. 

A fat kitchen makes a lean will. 

What maintains one vice would bring up 
two children. 

You may think, perhaps, that a little tea 
or a little punch now and then, diet a little 
more costly, clothes a little finer, and a little 
entertainment now and then can be no great 
matter, but remember 

Many a little makes a mickle. 
Beware of little expenses, 
A small leak will sink a great ship. 


He discourages debt by some sharp 
sentences : 


Lying rides on Debt’s back. 

Creditors have better memories 
debtors. 

Creditors are a superstitious sect, great ob- 
servers of set days and times, 

Those have a short Lent who owe money 
to be paid at Easter. 


than 


He gives advice : 


Experience keeps a dear school, but fools 
will learn in no other. 

We may give advice, but we cannot give 
conduct, 

If you will not hear Reason, she will surely 
rap your knuckles. 


Mrs. Sarah Bache, Franklin's Daughter. 


Three removes are as bad as a fire. 

The eye of a master will do more work 
than both his hands. 

In the affairs of this world men are saved 
not by faith, but by the want of it. 

Buy what thou hast no need of and ere 
long thou shalt sell thy necessarics, 


The prefaces to the almanacs were 
written in the most humorous style, at 
the same time with an air of naturalness 
that makes Richard Saunders and his 
wife Bridget as real in the world of fic- 
tion as Robinson Crusoe or Rip Van 
Winkle. 

An example of his prognostications 
will illustrate the humor of Franklin : 


This year the stone blind shall see but very 
little, the deaf shall hear but poorly, and the 
dumb sha’n’t speak very plain. Whole flocks, 
herds, and droves of sheep, swine, oxen, cocks, 
and hens, ducks and drakes, geese and gan- 
ders shall go to pot, but the mortality will not 
be altogether so great among cats, dogs, and 
horses, 

As to old age, it will be incurable this year, 
because of the years passed. 

And toward the fall some people will be 
seized with an unaccountable inclination to 
roast and eat their own ears. Should this be 
called madness, doctors? I think not. But 
the worst disease of all will be acertain most 
horrid, dreadful, malignant, catching, per- 
verse, and odious malady, almost epidemical, 
insomuch that many shall run mad upon it. 
I quake for very fear when I think of it, for 
I assure you very few will escape this disease, 
which is called by the learned Albromazar 
** Lack o’ money.” 


In the last number of the almanac, in 
1758, appeared in the preface an ingen- 
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ious speech by Father Abraham at an 
auction, in which all of Poor Richard’s 
proverbial philosophy is collected, the 
whole called the “ Way to Wealth.” 
This speech is considered the most 
famous piece of literature that the Col- 


onies produced. It found its way to 
England and France and went through 
numberless editions. “It may now 
be read,” says McMaster in “ Franklin 
as a Man of Letters,” “in French, in 
German, in Spanish, in Italian, in Rus- 
sian, in the language of Holland, in the 
language of Bohemia, in modern Greek, 
in Gaelic, and in Portuguese.” 

“Poor Richard’s Almanack,” from its 
popularity and wide currency, had an im- 
mense influence upon the people of the 
Colonies. The printing of books was 
in its infancy. Newspapers were con- 
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centrated in a few of the larger cities ; 
the means of education were limited. 
In the midst of poverty and stern ne- 
cessity no time or money was spent 
upon books and newspapers, but the 
almanac, sold at fivepence, found its 
way into the homes of all classes. In 
the words of McMaster : 

“They were the diaries, the journals, 
the account-books of the poor. Strung 
upon a stick and hung beside the chim- 
ney-place, they formed an unbroken 
record of domestic affairs, in many in- 
stances of thirty years.” 

Soon after his marriage Franklin 
made his first attempt, in 1731, to bene- 
fit the public by establishing a subscrip- 
tion or circulating library, and he may 
be said to be the founder of this use- 
ful institution. 

This excellent enterprise had its ori- 
gin in thé efforts of the members of the 
Junto to unite their little stores of 
books. Fifty subscribers of forty shil- 
lings each, who agreed to bind them- 
selves and their heirs to pay ten shillings 
a year for fifty years, formed the nucleus 
of the present Philadelphia Library, 
which now numbers over 80,000 volumes. 

“This library,” says Franklin, “ af- 
forded me the means of improvement 
by constant study, for which I set apart 
an hour or two each day, and thus re- 
paired in some degree the loss of the 
learned education my father once intend- 
ed for me. 

“ Reading was the only amusement I 
allowed myself. I spent no time in 
taverns, games, or frolics of any kind, 
and my industry in my business con- 
tinued as indefatigable as was neces- 
sary.” 

In 1749 Franklin established an acad- 
emy in Philadelphia, which was the out- 
come of several papers written by him 
in the Pennsylvania Gazette, one en- 
titled ‘“ Proposals Relating to the Edu- 
cation of Youth in Pennsylvania,” and 
another, “A Sketch of an English 
School.” Subscriptions amounting to 
£5,000 enabled the school to be opened. 
Rev. Samuel Johnson, afterward presi- 
dent of King’s College, now Columbia 
College, in New York, was offered the 
office of principal, but declined it, and 
Dr. William Smith was appointed. 
Under his administration the academy 
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greatly prospered, at one time having 
fifty-three students from other Colonies. 

Franklin says in his autobiography : 
“The trustees of the academy after a 
while were incorporated by a charter 
from the governor; their funds were 
increased by contributions in Britain, 
and grants of land from the proprie- 
taries, to which the Assembly has since 
made considerable addition ; and thus 
was established the present University 
of Philadelphia. I have been continued 
one of its trustees from the beginning, 
now near forty years, and have had the 
very great pleasure of seeing a number 
of the youth who have received their 
education in it distinguished by their 
improved abilities, serviceable in pub- 
lic stations, and ornaments to their 
country.” 

The great University of Pennsylvania, 
with its endowments, its resources, and 
its magnificent record in the cause of 
education, is the result of Franklin’s 
wise and beneficent proposals. 

Franklin was also instrumental in 
founding the Pennsylvania Hospital, the 
cornerstone of which was laid in 1750, 
although this humane project was con- 
ceived by Dr. Thomas Bond. It was 
impossible to raise sufficient funds by 
voluntary subscription, and appeal was 
made to the Assembly. Here the plan 
was on the verge of failure ; the country 
members declared that, as the hospital 
was for the benefit of the people of 
Philadelphia, the city should bear all 
the expense. Then Franklin drew up 
a bill which granted a sum 
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worked both ways. The subscriptions 
accordingly soon exceeded the requisite 
sum, and we claimed and received the 
public gift, which enabled us to carry 
the design into execution. A conveni- 
ent and handsome building was soon 
erected. The institution has by con- 
stant experience been found useful, and 
flourishes to this day, and I do not re- 
member any of my political manceuvres, 
the success of which gave at the time 
more pleasure, or wherein, after think- 
ing of it, I more easily excused myself 
for having made some use of cunning.” 

From 1744 to 1763 England and 
France were almost continuously in a 
state of war, and the Colonies were en- 
listed on the side of the mother country. 
Warlike measures were early under- 
taken by the Colonies of New England, 
but Pennsylvania, although more ex- 
posed to the attacks of the French and 
their Indian allies on the frontiers, was 
backward in measures of defence. Par- 
ton says: “Pennsylvania alone was 
utterly defenceless. The banks of the 
Delaware had not a fort, not a battery, 
nota gun ; and Philadelphia lay a tempt- 
ing prize that even a well-armed priva- 
teer could seize and sack. There was 
not so much as a volunteer company, 
if there were muskets enough to arm 
one.” 

Franklin distinguished himself at this 
critical period in Pennsylvania’s history 
by his advocacy of a more warlike 
policy. This apathy on the part of the 
Assembly and people of Pennsylvania 





of £2,000 when the contrib- 
utors should have raised 
the same amount. “ This 
condition carried the bill 
through,” says Franklin, 
“for the members who had 
opposed the grant, and now 
conceived they might have 
the credit of being charita- 
ble without the expense, 
agreed to its passage ; and 
then in soliciting subserip- 
tions among the people we 
urged the conditional prom- 
ise of the law as an addi- 
tional motive to give, since 
every man’s donation would 
bedoubled. Thus the clause 
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was due to the peace-loving disposition 
of the Quakers, who were largely in 
control of the Assembly. Franklin ef- 
fectually stirred up the people by his 
ingenious and masterly article entitled 
“Plain Truth,” and other papers pub- 
lished in the Pennsylvania Gazette. The 
press, then concentrated in Franklin’s 
mighty pen, was the great weapon in 
the cause of truth and patriotism, as 
well as in education and benevolence. 
The Quakers were induced to grant aids 
for military purposes, but in making 
the grants they used the phrase “for 
the King’s use.” If not for the King’s 
use, they invented other modes of ex- 
pression to overcome their scruples or 
to silence the objections of the great 
body of Friends. Franklin gives an 
amusing instance of their evasive lan- 
guage when New England solicited a 
grant of powder from Pennsylvania: 
“They could not grant money to buy 
powder, because that was an ingredient 
of war, but they voted an aid to New 
England of £3,000 to be appropriated 
for the purchasing of bread, flour, 
wheat, and other grain.” 

Some of the Council advised the gov- 
ernor not to accept provision, as not 
being the thing demanded, but he re- 
plied: “I shall take the money, for I 
understand very well their meaning ; 
other grain is gunpowder,” which he 
accordingly bought ; and they never ob- 
jected to it. 

Franklin’s experiments in electricity 
made his name well known throughout 
the civilized world. 

Prior to 1747 he had given no atten- 
tion whatever to the subject. For- 
tunately he had at that time amassed a 
considerable fortune ; he had withdrawn 
from active business as a printer and 
enjoyed a leisure which permitted him 
to devote himself with absorbing en- 
thusiasm to this mysterious science. 

On March 28, 1747, Franklin wrote to 
his friend, Peter Collinson, in London: 
“T never was before engaged in any 
study that so engrossed my attention 
and my time as this has lately done. 
eu I have during some months 
past had little leisure for anything 
else.” 

During the years from 1747 to 1752 
he probably devoted most of his time 
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A Leaf from Poor Richard. 


to the study of this strange new ele- 
ment with most extraordinary results, 
due to the acuteness of his mind and 
his marvellous powers of observation. 
It is conceded that Franklin made 
three important contributions to the 
science of electricity: First, he estab- 
lished the theory of positive and nega- 
tive electricity—that is, one body is 
electrified positively by adding to it 
more than its normal quantity, the plus 
amount being taken from a body nega- 
tively electrified, whose normal quantity 
is correspondingly reduced. Upon con- 
tact between the two bodies the equilib- 
rium is immediately restored and each 
body becomes possessed of an equal or 
normal quantity. From this he de- 
duced the principle that electricity was 
not created, but transferred from one 
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body to another. Second, he discov- 
ered the principle that pointed rods or 
needles attract as well as throw off the 
electrical fluid at a much greater dis- 
tance than blunt bodies. Third, he 
demonstrated the identity of electricity 
and lightning. 

Long before Franklin commenced his 
experiments it was suspected that elec- 
tricity and lightning were the same ele- 
ment, but he was the first to demon- 
strate it. 

He wrote many letters to his friend, 
Peter Collinson, of London, detailing 
his experiments, the most noteworthy 
communications being one on the phe- 
nomena of thunder-gusts, and another 
entitled ‘Opinions Concerning the 
Properties and Effects of the Electrical 
Matter and Means of Preserving Build- 
ings from Lightning.” 

These papers and other letters were 
read in the Royal Society in London, but 
were not considered worthy of publica- 
tion in their Transactions. One letter on 
the ‘“‘Sameness of Lightning with Elec- 
tricity,” as he expressed it, was laughed 
at. These communications, however, 
were collected in a book and published 
in London, and afterward translated into 
Italian, German, and Latin. They at- 
tracted little attention at first, but after 
d’Alibard had repeated in Paris the 
Philadelphia experiments, and demon- 
strated that electricity and lightning 
were the same, Franklin was 
elected a member of the 
Royal Society of London, 
and presented with the 
medal of Sir Godfrey Cop- 
ley for the year 1753. 

He was also highly hon- 
ored in France. 

Franklin’s ingenious mind 
led him to suggest the use 
of pointed rods on _ build- 
ings and ships to draw off 
the lightning. 

The plan originally sug- 
gested by Franklin of draw- 
ing lightning from the 
clouds was the erection of a 
sentry-box upon the spire 
of a church or a tower, sur- 
mounted by a pointed rod. 
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by a person standing upon a non-con- 
ductor, holding a wire by a wax han- 
dle, and allowing the sparks, if the rod 
was electrified, to strike from the rod 
to the wire. Franklin had no oppor- 
tunity of trying this experiment; but by 
means of a silk kite, to the upright stick 
of which was fixed a pointed wire, he 
drew the lightning in a storm at Phila- 
delphia to a key tied to the string near 
his hand. 

Dr. Stuber thus describes this remark- 
able event: “With this apparatus, on 
the appearance of a thunder-gust ap- 
proaching, he went out into the com- 
mons, accompanied by his son. He 
placed himself under a shed to avoid the 
rain; his kite was raised, a thunder- 
cloud passed over it, no sign of electric- 
ity was apparent. He almost despaired 
of success, when suddenly he observed 
the loose fibres of his string to move 
toward an erect position. He now pre- 
sents his knuckle to the key and receives 
a strong spark.” 

This magnificent achievement was the 
result of that sublime faith which alone 
enables the scientist, the explorer, the 
philosopher, and inventor to unlock the 
secrets of nature and turn them to use- 
ful account. 

The success of this experiment was of 
immense importance to the human race. 
It explained the phenomena of thunder- 
storms and destroyed the superstition 
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which made the thunderbolt the mys- 
terious and fatal weapon of an angry 
God. It demonstrated the safety of the 
lightning-rod as a protection to life and 
property, by silently drawing off the 
electric fluid from the clouds to the 
earth. 

“Franklin never looked upon himself 
as one set apart to dispel the terror of 
the ages, to destroy the power of a 
scourge which had lashed all humanity 
since the world was peopled; he was 
prosaically trying to ttilize the new 
knowledge. 

“Furthermore, if there is any one char- 
acteristic of the man which shines forth 
in all his writings, at least until great 
age weakened his faculties, it is that of 
thinking straight. He sees the problem 
before him clear and clean; he never 





loses sight of it; he never grows mis- 
ty or confused ; he makes for the goal 
steadily, persistently, and by what seems 
to him to be the most direct path. 

He turned from the bottles and the 
wires and looked straight into the face 
of nature. ‘ 

“Without a tremor he advances his 
knuckles to the key. And then a little 
crack, a little spark—the same little 
crack and the same little spark which he 
had taken a hundred times from his 
glass tube—and the great discovery is 
complete ; his name immortal.” * 

That he took his life in his hand in 
making this dangerous experiment is 
undoubted, for at St. Petersburg, as 
Parton says: “Professor Richman, the 
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‘justly envied,’ entered upon 
a course of splendid and dar- 
ing investigations, and 
brought from the clouds, at 
length, such quantities of the 
electric fluid that a chance 
shock struck him dead, and 
his body was found in the 
midst of his apparatus, like 
an artilleryman dead under 
the wreck of his gun.” 

But Franklin never feared 
the forces of nature. His 
long series of experiments 
with electricity had given him 
courage to receive the light- 
ning stroke, and his life was 
spared for a career still more 
illustrious. 

Of the practical uses of la “ 
electricity Franklin little Old South Church, Boston, in which Franklin was Christened, 
dreamed. although he says in 
one of his letters: “The beneficial uses bodies with their legs and finally flew 
of this electric fluid in the creation we away, finding themselves in Old Eng- 
are not yet acquainted with, though land without knowing how they came 
doubtless such there are, and those very _ thither. 
considerable.” We may have doubt of the truth of 

In a letter to Cadwallader Colden in this experiment, but it gives the philos- 
1751, in speaking of Leyden jars con- opher the exquisite opportunity to say: 
taining eight or nine gallons each, he ‘ Having an ardent desire to see and 
says: “There are no bounds to the force observe the state of America a hundred 
man may raise and use in the electrical years hence, I should prefer to any or- 
way, for bottle may be added to bottle dinary death the being immersed in a 
ad infinitum, and all united and dis- cask of Madeira wine with a few friends 
eharged as one, the force and effect pro- till that time, to be then recalled to life 
portioned to their number and size. by the solar warmth of my dear coun- 

“The greatest known effects of com- try.” 
mon lightning may, I think, without With what delight the genial philoso- 
much difficulty, be exceeded in this way, pher would with a few friends appreciate 
which a few years since would not have the modern uses of electricity, so famil- 
been believed, and even now may seem iar to us in actual useful results and so 
to many a little extravagant to sup- suggestive of new powers yet unknown. 
pose. Of the alternating current, of teleg- 

“So we are got beyond the skill of raphy, of the telephone, of the harness- 
Rabelais’s devils of two years old, who, ing of Niagara to run gigantic dynamos, 
he humorously says, had only learned to and of the vast uses of this mighty 
thunder and lightning a little round the power, Franklin knew nothing, but we 
head of a cabbage.” may be sure that no philosopher in that 

In one of his charming letters he age of the world would now revive in the 
speaks of reviving some flies which had solar warmth of his own dear country 
been drowned in a cask of Madeira, and with a deeper appreciation of the mod- 
states that, when placed in the sun ona ern wonders or with less surprise at the 
sieve, two of them actually rubbed their improvements of a hundred years. 


(To be continued. ) 
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TALKS BY SUCCESSFUL WOMEN 


POTTER, SCULPTRESS 


By Alice Severance 


HILE the number of American 

woman painters has largely 

increased during the past dec- 
ade, plastic art does not seem to have 
80 many devotees. 

Harriet Hosmer was the first woman 
to distinguish herself in sculpture, and, 
although an American, has, through her 
long years of study abroad, well nigh 
expatriated herself; she is, however, well 
represented by many splendid pieces of 
sculpture in both Eastern and West- 
ern galleries of art. 

Vinnie Ream, the Arkansas girl, had 
a short but brilliant career in Washing- 
ton, and will be handed down to im- 
mortality through her statue of Lincoln 
in the national capital. Had not an 
early and happy marriage closed her 
career as an artist, she might have 
ranked with Miss Hosmer. ‘The 
chisel dropped from her fingers 
when she became a bride, and 
since then her life has been a 
purely domestic one, devoted to 
her husband and children. 

At the Columbian Exposition 
there were a number of credit- 
able examples of sculptural ar- 
chitecture executed by women’s 
hands, although but a small pro- 
portion of these feminine artists 
have fulfilled their early prom- 
ise. 

That the palette and brush 
find more favor in women’s eyes 
than the molding tool, is not to 
be wondered at. Painting ap- 
peals to the eye through both 
color and form, while sculpture 
must alone rely on form, which, 
without the addition of color, 
seems cold and lifeless unless 
touched with a master hand. 

Sculpture has, however, re- 
ceived a fresh impetus since the 
Columbian Exposition, where 
the work of women was recog- 
nized and was judged side by 





side with that of their male competitors, 
Much has already been written about 
the work done by women at that time. 
As is the case with all great enter- 
prises, the persons engaged to supervise 
the different departments of ornamental 
architecture found it next to impossible 
to get as many skilled workmen as was 
necessary. ‘This was especially the case 
with the Superintendent of the Depart- 
ment of Sculpture, who, after pressing 
into service every man he could find, 
was still short of hands. In sheer des- 
peration he bethought him of his woman 
pupils at the Chicago Art Institute and 
appealed to them for assistance. Sev- 
eral of these plucky girls responded 
gladly to his call, and none with greater 
alacrity than Miss Bessie Potter, who 
saw a chance to put into practice what 


Miss Potter. 
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she had learned under Mr. Taft’s able 
teaching. She labored indefatigably 
that summer, living in a building on 
the grounds. She was besides repre- 
sented in the Art Palace, and her work 
gave her considerable prestige, and 
paved the way to future orders; the 
months that the exhibition lasted were 
a dream of delight to the enthusiastic 
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with professional artists for the first 
time, and was commissioned to make an 
eight-foot figure for the Illinois Build- 
ing at the World’s Fair. The Exposi- 
tion was an epoch in my existence, and 
opened up an unknown world; I daily 
haunted the Art Palace, and feasted my 
eyes on the glorious works of both na- 
tive and foreign sculptors and painters, 





Portrait Work by Miss Potter. 


student, who passed most of her time in 
the art building. 

“Tam a typical Western girl,” said 
pretty Miss Potter as she threw a dab 
of wet clay ata bust of a well-known 
society belle; “I was born in St. Louis, 
but as my parents moved to Chicago 
when I was a tiny tot of two years old, 
I presume that I might almost be con- 
sidered a native Chicagoan; I have 
lived here all my life, save for a brief 
visit abroad ; and what talent I may pos- 
sess has been developed by Western 
teachers. 

“In 1890 I entered the Art Institute, 
where for four years I studied paint- 
ing and modelling ; in 1892 I exhibited 


which fired my imagination and culti- 
vated my taste. An intimate acquaint- 
ance with these art objects gave a fresh 
impetus to my ambition, and I deter- 
mined that if patience and study were 
necessary to develop any latent genius 
that I might possess, I would labor un- 
remittingly to accomplish the object 
dearest to my heart.” 

It was in 1894 that Miss Potter set 
up a studio of her own, although she 
declares that it was not her choice, but 
became a necessity, as she had several 
important orders to fill. Like most 
women of talent, she was too modest to 
consider herself a full-fledged artist, 
and would have preferred study rather 
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than work. When she accepted these 
commissions it was with the determina- 
tion to return to her studies as soon as 
she had executed them; however, she 
found this impossible, as new orders 
poured in upon her, and are still coming 
in. Like most rising artists with a name 
to make, she was not overburdened with 
means, and the acquisition of money 
meant much. It meant the opportu- 
nity for advancement under the tuition 





One of Miss Potter's Figurines. 


of the best masters in Europe and Ameri- 
ca; it meant leisure to roam about the 
Old World and study the remains of 
ancient art ; in fact it meant all that for 
which an artistic soul longs and waits. 
In 1895 Miss Potter found herself 
enabled to go abroad for a brief season. 
She chose Paris as her abiding-place, 
and while there preferred not to study 
under any one master, deciding that it 
was best to occupy her time in roaming 
about museums and studios. Some of 


the noted French artists became inter- 
ested in the young American girl, and 
the most renowned among them threw 
open their studios to her. 


While doing 
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no active work during her sojourn in 
the French capital, with an alert intelli- 
gence she absorbed the methods of those 
men whose art appealed to her most ; 
these observations did her a world of 
good. 

‘“‘T know now what I want,” said the 
sprightly little lady, “and have put in 
practice what I have learned from these 
modern masters; on my next visit to 
Paris I hope to apply myself to study 
rather than desultory observations. Ro- 
din’s work has the greatest fascination 
for me, and my visits to his studio were 
the source of unalloyed pleasure. His 
encouraging words stimulated me to 
renewed effort, and I feel that I owe 
much to him. There is so much to say 
in praise of the modern French school 
of sculpture that it would be invidious 
to discriminate; I greatly admire the 
works of Dubois, Dampt, Mercé, Fal- 
guiére, and many others, and never 
wearied of observing their working 


_ methods. 


*‘T believe, however, that St. Gaudens, 
French, Adams, and other American 
sculptors stand shoulder to shoulder 
with those of France, and that one can 
imbibe from their teaching quite as 
much as from the sculptors of France 
and Italy.” 

Miss Potter has signified her prefer- 
ence for modern over ancient sculpture, 
although she is not blind to the che/s- 
doeuvre of antique art. She is now 
planning a trip to Italy, more for the 
purpose of having a number of orders 
put into marble, than with the inten- 
tion of studying there. She says that 
she prefers Paris to Italy for the pur- 
pose of studying modern art, and ex- 
pects to take a course in that city. 

Miss Potter is thoroughly American 
in her tastes and ideas, and does not 
believe in Americans remaining abroad 
for an indefinite period; she believes 
that we should have an art standard of 
our own, and not be slavish copyists of 
the French and Italian schools. She 
declares that she would be more than 
satisfied to study under the guidance of 
such men as St. Gaudens, Daniel French, 
or Herbert Adams, taking an occasional 
trip abroad in order to see the master- 
pieces of French, German, and Italian 
sculpture. 
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In reply to a question as to whether 
men have superior opportunities, or are 
better adapted to succeed in sculpture 
than women, Miss Potter says: 

“The foreign scholarships are a great 
thing for beginners, and from these 
women are unfortunately debarred ; 
men also have other advantages, nota- 
bly that of physical strength and en- 
durance, for sculpture requires more 
exertion than painting. For my part, 
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ure with painting, but I consider sculpt- 
ure the highest expression of art.” 

Miss Potter asserts her preference 
for ideal work over portraiture, but 
avers that the field for the former is 
limited, while there is a great demand 
for the latter. ‘There is, it seems, al- 
ways a@ call for portrait work,” she re- 
marked, “and I have been unusually 
fortunate in securing remunerative or- 
ders. I have made a number of busts 





American Girl.—By Miss Potter. 


however, I am so intensely absorbed in 
my work, that I rarely feel a sense of 
fatigue. I do not find that it has in- 
jured my health. 

* As a child I was always fond of art, 
and as I grew older hoped to be a paint- 
er, although even at an early age I think 
form, rather than color, appealed to my 
imagination. After studying drawing 
and painting in the Art Institute of 
Chicago, I finally determined to lend all 
my enérgies to sculpture. I have fre- 
quently exhibited in New York, where 
I have usually been fortunate enough to 
have my work sold. From a commer- 
cial stand-point I cannot compare sculpt- 





and full-length figures of women and 
children, and am generally in arrears 
with my work.” 

Miss Potter gets her models wherever 
she can find them ; her girl friends are 
generally willing to pose for her, or she 
obtains professional models like other 
artists. This talented little lady has 
not had much leisure to indulge her 
fancy for ideal work, which she hopes 
some day to succeed in. Her most am- 
bitious piece of sculpture is the figure 
of a child drinking from a shell ; this 
has been greatly commended. 

An extreme delicacy of touch is one 
of the predominant traits of her work, 
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which is, besides, original and devoid of 
mannerisms. Her dainty little figurines 
are imbued with artistic feeling and are 
full of the grace of the Tanagra stat- 
uettes. The jaunty society girl in her 
fashionable attire is one of her special- 
ties, and she is especially skilful in the 
manipulation of draperies and the de- 
piction of the small accessories of fem- 
inine adornment. While a quick worker, 
Miss Potter is industrious and consci- 
entious, and is never weary of improving 
her work. To these qualities she owes 
much of her success, for talent without 
painstaking labor is valueless. Miss Pot- 
ter is quick to catch an expression, a 
characteristic pose, and manages to pre- 
sent a sitter under his or her most 
favorable aspects. For many reasons 
her work is always in demand and re- 
veals ideality and originality of concep- 
tion, a rather difficult thing when the 
diminutiveness of most of the figures 
is taken into consideration. When at- 
tempting life-size bust portraiture Miss 
Potter demonstrates her talent by pro- 
ducing a striking likeness, slightly ideal- 
ized, but at the same time true to nature 
and pleasing to the eye. 

If devotion to her art, industry, and 
a desire to succeed mean anything, 
Miss Potter is destined to make her 





mark in the world. She has many 
original ideas and a capability of ab- 
sorbing what is best from the great 
artists of the world. Her personality is 
an interesting one, and she has the 
faculty of making friends. She is a 
dainty little mite of a woman with soft. 
brown eyes and wavy hair of the same 
color, which she wears coiled low down, 
Greek fashion, in the nape of her shape- 
ly neck. Her face has been a favorite 
subject for artists, and there are several 
portraits of her done by well-known 
painters. Miss Potter is an indefat- 
igable worker and not easily discour- 
aged ; she is fond of the society of her 
friends and is an excellent talker ; very 
graphic and interesting are her remi- 
niscences of the celebrated artists with 
whom she came in contact abroad. 

This charming young woman forms 
one of the coterie of talented artists who 
have received their training in Chicago. 
Although devoted to her adopted city, 
she hopes at some future time to make 
her head-quarters in New York, where 
she believes she will have larger oppor- 
tunities to cultivate her gifts. Brave, 
persevering, and meeting reverses as 
cheerfully as triumphs, Miss Potter is 
bound to succeed if pluck and patience 
count for anything in the race for fame. 


Child Drinking from a Shell.—By Miss Potter. 
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The Oberlin Prisoners at Cuyahoga County Jail, April, 1859. 


THE OBERLIN-WELLINGTON RESCUE 


AN ANTISLAVERY CRISIS WHICH ALMOST PRECIPITATED THE CIVIL 
WAR IN 1859 THROUGH THE SECESSION OF THE NORTH 


By Lida Rose McCabe 


PAINFUL DEATH 


Died in the cells of the Jail, in this city 
early this morning, Ohio State Rights, aged 
just Eighty-three years. 

The deceased was one of a numerous family, 
all born July 4, 1776. Their father’s name was 
American Independence. 

* * * * 

On the 8th of December, 1858, at Lorain 

County, Ohio State Rights received a severe 
blow, which has been followed by a succession 
of blows laid on at the U. S. Court-House by the 
paid agents of Slavery and Federalism. . 
On the 11th of May the fatal stab was given, 
and on the 25th the mangled body was taken 
to the operating-room at the State House be- 
fore the full board of LL.D’s . . . After 
much loss of blood from a severed artery, the 
patient has at length ceased to breathe. 

Funeral takes place this afterndon, July 4th, 
1859.—The body will be buried in the north- 
west corner of the Jail yard.—Procession will 
form upstairs.—Friends are invited. 

From The Rescuer, published in the Cuyahoga 
Jail by the Political Prisoners. 


Never in the history of nations, per- 
haps, did an obituary notice herald the 


birth of more drastically revolutionary 
life! Aside from the fact that the 
medium through which it found ex- 
pression—Zhe Rescuer—was the fore- 
runner of the Republican press, this 
death-notice marks the crisis of a series 
of events that contributed in no small 
measure to precipitate the War of the 
Rebellion. 

Almost the last attempt to execute the 
Fugitive Slave laws of the United States 
culminated, in 1858, in what is known 
as the Oberlin- Wellington Rescue. The 
events which gave rise to this famous 
trial—or rather, series of. trials—took 
place at Oberlin and Wellington, two 
villages within forty miles of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The novelty of the issue, the charac- 
ter of the evidence, the argument of 
the counsel, based upon the central 
idea of property in man, strangely dis- 
tinguishes the Oberlin- Wellington Res- 
cue from all the subject-matter pre- 
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viously adjudicated in the courts of the 
United States. 

It was practically an open conflict 
between Federal authority and State 
rights. Coming, as it did, shortly af- 
ter the Dred Scott decision, which de- 
clared a slave not a “person” but a 
“thing,” it anticipated the John Brown 
raid. 

Indeed, had the decision which it 
evoked from the Supreme Court of 
Ohio been otherwise than it was, the 
Civil War would doubtlessly have come in 
1859, instead of 1861, and it would have 
been consequent upon the secession of the 
Northern rather thanthe Southern States. 

To recall this famous struggle is to 
revivify conditions that have passed 
away forever—conditions which in the 
enlightenment of present civilization are 
not without the grewsome fascination 
of medieval lore, and wait but the 
genius of an historical novelist to re- 
create their glory and their shame. 


I 
THE SCENE OF CONFLICT 


More than sixty years have elapsed 
since a hardy band of New England 
enthusiasts, fired by the spirit of their 
Plymouth progenitors, braved the dan- 
gers of the untravelled forests of North- 


ern Ohio, to raise there, simultane- 
ously, a college and a community des- 
tined to rivet, within a quarter of a 
century, the attention of the civilized 
world. Twenty years later offsprings 
of the same stock laid out the neigh- 
boring village of Wellington, recognized 
to-day as the second largest cheese- 
producing district in the United States. 
Oberlin lies nine miles north of Wel- 
lington. Both communities are in Lo- 
rain County, of which the county seat. 
is Elyria, sixteen miles from Wellington 
and eight miles from Oberlin. 

At the period of its national renown, 
1858 and 1859, Oberlin had three thou- 
sand inhabitants, to which were added, 
during nine months of the year, some 
eight hundred students. Irrespective 
of sex, color, or creed, they came thither 
from all parts of the Union to avail 
themselves of the village’s collegiate ad- 
vantages. With the “ Higher Law ” the 


pioneers brought Whig principles into ~ 


this unique community. Whig and 
Christian were synonymous terms until 
about 1837, when antislavery questions 
began to practically affect both State 
and general politics. The Oberlin vote 
was always against the proslavery ele- 
ment. 

Its recognition as an active practical 
force in politics dates from the Lorain 
vote, which held the balance of power 
in the Legislature that sent Salmon 

P. Chase to the 











1 United States Sen- 
ate. Oberlin voted 
for Van Buren, Fre- 
mont, and Lincoln, 
because they were 
men who represent- 
ed a movement that 
bore directly upon 
the power and ex- 
tension of slavery. 
Furthermore, 
Oberlin opened its 
collegiate doors to 
colored students. 
This revolutionary 
departure not only 
brought negro stu- 
dents to the college, 
but led colored fam- 








The Inn, Wellington, Ohio. 
Photograph by T. J. Rice, Oberlin. 


ilies to seek homes in 
the town. The first- 
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comers were free colored 
people of the Slave States, 
ambitious to secure educa- 
tional privileges for their 
children. 

Despite its great dis- 
tance from the slave dis- 
tricts, enterprising slaves 
soon heard of Oberlin. 
Escaping from their mas- 
ters, they crept thither, 
generally under the cover 
of night, to see if all they 
had heard was true. Some 
had the courage to remain. 
The colored element thus 
gradually increased until 
it comprised, in 1858, about 
one-fifth of the population. 

The great tide of immi- 
gration from the Eastern 
and Middle States ran by the very 
door of Oberlin into the highways 
and byways of every route then open- 
ing to advancing civilization. Oberlin 
students, professors, and divines— 
Owen Brown, father of John Brown, 
was a trustee of Oberlin College, and the 
immortal John himself was associated 
with the institution—impregnated with 
antislavery doctrines, carried the prin- 
ciple, the atmosphere of their school- 
ing, into all parts of the Union. Their 
voices, their pens, waged war on every 
side against the inhumanity of the in- 
stitution of slavery, and the unconstitu- 
tionality of the Fugitive Slave Act of 
1850. For many years its antislavery 
position antagonized neighboring towns, 
which, in harmony with the rest of the 
world, regarded Oberlin as a hot-bed of 
unmitigated fanaticism. The very guide- 
post leading to the village betrayed the 
animosity of neighboring authorities. 
Not an index-finger, but a full-length 
fugitive running with all his might to- 
ward the town, warned the wayfarer of 
Oberlin’s proximity. For years a tavern, 
four miles east, bore on its Oberlin face 
a representation of a fugitive slave pur- 
sued by a tiger. 

During all these dark years Oberlin 
never permitted a slave within its gates 
to be carried back to bondage. Violent 
resistance was not encouraged. No 
instance of bloodshed or personal harm 
is recorded. But the people would 








The First Congregational Church and Chapel in which the Rescuers Cele- 
brated their Deliverance, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Photograph by T. J. Rice, Oberlin, 


rally ina mass and hinder the captor 
from proceeding with his victim ; oblige 
him to exhibit his authority and repair 
at once to the nearest court to establish 
the legality of his proceeding. 

Naturally Oberlin was an early and 
important station of the Underground 
Railroad. 


II 
THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD 


EverywHere in the South of 1830-60 
slave flights were of daily occurrence. 
The severest laws, the most alert patrol 
system, trained blood-hounds, brutal 
plantation rules, no less than the kind- 
liest treatment of master or mistress, 
were powerless to prevent the hapless 
negro from obeying the inherent in- 
stinct of freedom. The direction of the 
fugitive’s flight depended largely upon 
his knowledge, sagacity, and circum- 
stances. The Free States comprised at 
this period one-quarter of the present 
area of the Union. To their antislavery 
sentiment the fugitive trusted to make 
his way to Canada, where the British 
flag assured him the liberty, the protec- 
tion, denied him under the Stars and 
Stripes. 

Aside from the great number of slaves 
who found refuge in neighboring moun- 
tains, woods, and swamps—the remains 
of a large colony that established itself 
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in the dark recesses of the great Dismal 
Swamp, and remained there long enough 
to raise a generation have recently 
been discovered—more than 75,000 
fugitives found refuge in Canada. There 
died in the last decade two ex-slaves, 
William Lambert and Harriet Tubman, 
who aided in the escape of no less than 
32,000 fugitives. 7: 

But in the execution of the Fugitive 
Slave Law, which declared it a crime, 
punishable with fine and imprisonment, 
for a citizen to knowingly or intention- 
ally interfere for the purpose of rescue, 
or to rescue from the owner an es- 
caped slave, the Government met, in the 
Northern States, its most formidable 
obstacle in the Underground Railroad. 

It was the self-imposed business of 
this corporation to “ receive, forward, 
conceal, and protect fugitives.” An in- 
vention of abolitionist zeal, it is not to 
be confounded with the underground 
railroad of modern times. It derived 
its name from the hidden methods em- 
ployed in its operations. — 

Like John Brown, the stockholders of 
the Underground Railroad recognized 
that while “ talk was a national institu- 
tion it did not help the slave.” Es- 
capes were generally made under cover 
of night. Every possible conveyance 
by land and water was utilized. A 
favorite Pullman car of the “system ” 
was a huge, open wagon, with a false 
bottom, in which negroes were often 
packed close as sardines. Empty bar- 
rels were then thrown on top, and with 
« crack of the whip and a merry song 
the driver made off for the Lake front, 
ostensibly for a load of grain. Fre- 
quently, with pastoral indolence, a fra- 
grant load of new-mown hay wended 
along a country road concealing in its 
depth an entire family of fugitives. 
Funds were never wanting to facilitate 
the underground system. Every house- 
hold of antislavery sentiment esteemed 
it a privilege to be “conductors,” “ of- 
ficers,” on the underground railroad. 
The surplus milk of farmers’ dairies was 
saved to bathe footsore fugitives. 

Of the four great channels of escape 
northward none served more fugitives 
than the Ohio-Kentucky route. Ohio 


had along her river front no less than 
twenty-three ports of entry for runaway 
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President James Fairchild. 


Photograph by T. J. Rice. 


slaves. From these initial depots the 
Ohio routes ran in zigzag lines covering 
some 3,000 miles, linking station with 
station in mysterious bond until a 
place of departure was reached on Lake 
Erie, where captains of sailing vessels 
or steamers were not wanting to de- 
spatch the runaway slaves to Canada. 


Ul 
THE CAPTURE 


Ir was the Underground Railroad 
that brought to Oberlin, in the winter 
of 1856, the bone of contention with its 
marrow, the principle at stake in the 
Oberlin-Wellington Rescue. John Price 
was a black boy, eighteen years old. In 
company with “ High-headed” Dinah, 
“Pop-eyed” Frank, and three fleet 
horses, he escaped from the plantation 
of Mr. John Bacon, of Mason County. 
Dinah .and the horses were recapt- 
ured, while “Pop-eyed” Frank and 
black John made their way across the 
frozen Ohio River, whence the Under- 
ground Railroad safely conducted them 
to “Niggers’ Heaven,” as Oberlin was 
dubbed by her enemies. 




















John pursued farm work, until there 


came to the village, in August, 1858, one 


Andrew Jennings, a neighbor and friend 
of John’s old master. Mr. Jennings, 
while in pursuit of fugitives from his 
uncle’s estate, had learned that his neigh- 
bor’s long lost John was in the town. 
He apprised his friend Bacon of the 
fact, and assured him that, with the as- 
sistance of a witness, and the power of 
attorney, he would be able to capture 
John and restore him to the domestic 
hearth. Five hundred dollars was to 
reward the slave captor’s success. A 
witness was soon found in the person of 
Mr. Richard P. Mitchell, a former em- 
ployee of John Bacon. 

Duly empowered with legal authority 
to capture and return John to his mas- 
ter, Jennings and Mitchell set about to 
accomplish their self-imposed task. In 
an obscure part of the village was an 
inn, appropriately named “The Russia 
House.” ‘The landlord was a proslav- 
ery man. The inn was the favorite 
head-quarters of slave-hunters. Shortly 
before Jennings’s arrival the village had 
been startled by cries of murder, evoked 
by the attempt of kidnappers to make 
off with an entire family at midnight. 

Warned by the czar of the Russia 
House that an attempt to arrest John in 
the village precincts might lead to diffi- 
culties, if not to complete failure, the 
men-stealers resorted to strategy. Three 
miles north of the College they made 
the acquaintance of a gentleman farmer, 
Mr. Lewis D. Boynton. In his son, 
Shakespeare Boyuton, a precocious lad 
of thirteen years, was found a willing 
accomplice to decoy John back to slav- 
ery. The plot was laid Sunday, and 
Monday morning Shakespeare came to 
town with a horse and buggy. He 
sought John and offered him large 
wages to go several miles in the coun- 
try to dig potatoes. The negro said he 
could not go; he must stay and take 
care of ‘ Pop-eyed” Frank, who had 
been injured. ° He offered, however, to 
go with Shakespeare in search of a ne- 
gro, several miles distant, who would 
help him dig the potatoes. This offer 


was readily accepted by the strategic 
Shakespeare, buoyed by the promise of 
a twenty-dollar bill if he succeeded in 
About 


delivering up his black brother. 
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two miles from town they were over- 
taken by a carriage containing Messrs. 
Jennings and Mitchell, a deputy United 
States marshal, and a deputy sheriff. 
The officer seized John, and with threats 
and show of weapons hurried him into 
the carriage and took a diagonal road 
across the country. 


IV 
THE RESCUE 


Wutte heading with all possible speed 
toward Wellington, the carriage was 
met by two young men on their way to 
Oberlin. They recognized the slave cap- 
tors and the Federal officers. Their 
suspicions were aroused, They hastily 
sought the village and reported what 
they had seen. It did not take long to 
ascertain that John Price was missing. 
The news spread through the village ; 
crowds congregated in the public square. 

By common impulse, without con- 
certed action, the citizens, irrespective 
of color or condition, peopled the road 
to Wellington. Every possible convey- 
ance was pressed into service. Villages 
along the route added their mite, until 





Professor H. E. Peck. 


Photograph by T. J. Rice. 
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J. H. Scott, Ex-Slave and Surviving Prisoner 


Photogr: ph by T. J. Rice, 


the highway was an armed phalanx of 
vital form and color. 

In the vanguard were Simeon Bush- 
nell, a book-store clerk, and Richard 
Winsor, a theological student. All were 
armed, ‘The horse they drove was the 
property of Mrs. Ryder, who, with Spar- 
tan pride, had said, “ If necessary spare 
not the life of my beast, but rescue the 
boy.” 

There had been a fire that day at 
Wellington. The crowd it gathered 
readily joined the Oberlin men. The 
slave and his captors were found at 
Wadsworth’s Tavern, where they were 
waiting the first train South. So com- 
pletely did the crowd take possession 
of the tavern, notwithstanding the land- 
lord’s proslavery views, that John was 
taken to the garret for safe keeping. 
The rescuers were not harmonious in 
their views as to what ought to be done. 
The more conservative were disposed to 
ascertain that the proceedings had been 
regular under the Fugitive Slave Law. 
This proved that they were willing to let 
the party go on its way. 

The majority, however, had no re- 
spect for the infamous law. They held 
it their duty to rescue the slave irre- 
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spective of the authority by which he 
was held. 

Hundreds of proslavery men, equally 
eager to show their loyalty to the Fugi- 
tive Slave Act of 1850, gathered to pro- 
tect the man-stealers. Troops were 
telegraphed for at Cleveland. It was 
the aim of the proslavery crowd to pre- 
vent the few antislavery men from get- 
ting the boy away before the troops 
arrived. The five o’clock train whizzed 
by. No troops appeared. Larger, 
more excited, grew the crowd. 

“ We'll have the boy or pull the house 
down! Off with the roof! Leave not 
a brick!” was the ery. 

Various persons, among them a mag- 
istrate and a lawyer of Wellington, were 
shown the warrant authorizing the mar- 
shal to arrest John. This document 
was read to the crowd in the public 
square. It but added to the fuel. The 
theological student, named Winsor, and 
a tutor, had now, by the aid of a con- 
stable, gained access to the garret, where 
the officers and the slave-catchers guard- 
ed the black boy with drawn pistols. 
The door was fastened from the inside 
with ropes. Wadsworth’s Tavern had 
three stories. Its attic window looked 





W. B. Evans, Ex-Slave and Surviving Prisoner. 
Photograph by T. J. Rice. 
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David L. Wightman, Sheriff of Cuyahoga County in 1859 
Photograph by T. J. Rice. 


out upon the square. Below this win- 
dow was a balcony, to which ladders 
were repeatedly raised, and the black 
boy was exhorted from time to time to 
leap for liberty. From the testimony of 
more than forty witnesses, summoned at 
the trials that ensued, we learn of the 
struggle of the crowd between dictates 
of conscience and obedience to the law. 

“Tn the midst of the tumult,” said a 
witness, “a young lawyer addressed the 
crowd. ‘The officers,’ he 
said, ‘have a right to retain 
John according to the law. 
I have read the papers, and 
I believe they are legal.’” 

The crowd listened, but 
refused to be comforted. 
“We want the negro, and 
we will have him.” 

In vain the slave-catchers 
and the officers tried to pa- 
cify them by conciliatory 
speeches from the balcony. 
John was finally brought 
out. 

“ Tell them,” commanded 
Jennings, “that you want to 
go back.” 

Black as the ace of spades 
was this hapless negro, “a 
houseless, homeless, penni- 
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less vagabond, without kindred, with- 
out friends, a waif by the wayside, whose 
very presence offended the eye.” 

“They have sent for me,” he said. 
suppose I will have to go.” 

Then Jennings led him back to the 
garret, continues a witness, and a 
counsel gives us this pen-sketch of the 
typical Kentucky slave-catcher : 

“He was a well-proportioned man, 
six feet four, with a short, thick neck 
and bushy beard ; an Arkansas toothpick 
at his waist, a brace of revolvers in his 
pockets.” 

Examination of the officer’s warrant, 
disputes as to its legality, proposal to 
seek Elyria in quest of a writ of habeas 
corpus, interspersed with shouting, fore- 
ing in the windows of the tavern, and 
aising ladders to the attic, employed the 
energies of the crowd until twilight fell. 
Meanwhile in the attic the officers and 
the slave-catchers guarded their prey 
with drawn pistols. Of the rescuing 
party the theological student alone re- 
mained. 

In his own words we have his story 
of what subsequently happened. “I 
now found that some of our students had 
reached the garret and stood outside 
the door. I took John Price to the 
other end of the room. The two kid- 
nappers presented their pistols and 
dared me to touch the boy. Neverthe- 
less I took him aside and asked him if 
he wished to go back to Oberlin. He 
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J. B. Smith, Jailer at Cuyahoga County Jail in 1859, and his Wife. 


Photograph by T. J. Rice. 























said he did. The sun was setting. In 
the light of the rays that fell upon the 
floor of the closet I wrote on a slip of 
paper a line to let the students outside 
know our position within. I put that 
note up the sleeve of my coat, and went 
to the door that was held fast by the 
kidnappers. There was a stove-pipe 
hole in the wall. Taking a chair near 
by, I stood upon it, and hearing the 
voice of Lincoln outside, I said, ‘ Lin- 
coln, give me your hand.’ Then, from 
my coat-sleeve, the note dropped into 
Lincoln’s hand. 

“Suddenly the door opened wide 
enough to permit the students to 
thrust in the muzzles of their guns, 
which kept the door from being closed 
upon their fingers. In holding on to 
the rope that fastened the door, Jen- 
nings’s head covered the stove-pipe hole. 
The muzzle of a gun unexpectedly com- 
ing through the hole forced the gentle- 
man to relinquish his grasp. With a 
united pull the door now came wide 
open. The two great Kentuckians filled 
the open space. A verbal war ensued. 
At this juncture I took the boy, and 
putting his arms around my waist and 
telling him to keep his hand close to 
my back between my shoulders, I stood 
beside his captors, pushing my head 
and shoulders forward, little by little, 
as if listening to the warm debate. 
Suddenly I gave a lurch, passed out 
with my prize, through that crowd, 
down the long flight of stairs to the 
buggy that was waiting for me in the 
public square, and was off before they 
knew what had happened.” 

For several days John was secreted 
in the house of Professor Fairchild, sub- 
sequently President of Oberlin College, 
from which covert he was finally shipped 
to Canada. 


V 


THE MAJESTY OF THE LAW 

So flagrant a resistance to the execu- 
tion of the Fugitive Slave Law was not 
long overlooked by the Government. To 
allow it to pass without serious punish- 
ment would doubtlessly have been fatal 
to the maintenance of the Union. The 
machinery of the Federal Government 
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was set in motion. It was determined 
to try the offenders in the United States 
Court at Cleveland. A grand jury was 
impanelled. The Government was rep- 
resented by Judge Wilson, District At- 
torney Belden, and Hon. George Bliss. 
The Judge’s elaborate charge to the 
Grand Jury embodies the law and the 
sentiment of the Government. 

“There are some who oppose the 
Fugitive Slave Law,” said his Honor, 
“from a declared sense of conscientious 
duty. There is, in fact, a sentiment 
prevalent in the community, which ar- 
rogates to human conduct a standard of 
right above, and independent of, human 
laws, and it makes the conscience of 
each individual in society the test of 
his own accountability to the laws of 
the land. While those who cherish 
this dogma claim and enjoy the protec- 
tion of the law for their own life and 
property, they are unwilling that the 
law should be operated for the protec- 
tion of the constitutional rights of 
others. It is a sentiment, semi-religious 
in its development, and it is almost in- 
variably characterized by intolerance 
and bigotry. The leaders of those who 
acknowledge its obligations and advo- 
cate its sanctity are like the subtile 
prelates of the dark ages. They are 
versed in all they consider useful and 
sanctified learning. ‘Trained in certain 
schools in New England to manage 
words, they are equally successful in 
the social circle to manage hearts; sel- 
dom superstitious themselves, yet skilled 
in practising upon the superstition and 
credulity of others—false as it is natural 
aman should be whose dogmas impose 
upon all who are not saints according 
to his creed, the necessity of being hypo- 
crites; selfish, as it is natural a man 
should be, who claims for himself the 
benefits of the law and the right to vio- 
late it, thereby denying its protection 
to others. Gentlemen, this sen- 
timent should find no place or favor in 
the Grand Jury-room. The Fugitive 
Slave Law may, and unquestionably 
does, contain provisions repugnant to 
the moral sense of many good and con- 
scientious people ; nevertheless it is 
the law of the United States, and as 
such should be recognized and executed 
by our courts and juries until abrogated 
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or otherwise changed by the legislative 
department of the Government.” 

Moved by this charge the Grand 
Jury made out thirty-seven indictments 
against twenty-four citizens of Oberlin 
and thirteen of Wellington.* Profes- 
sors, students, professional men, mer- 
chants, and mechanics were among the 
Oberlin citizens indicted, while those 
of Wellington included the most re- 
spected pioneers of the town. 

That the United States marshal, who 
appeared at Oberlin to arrest these 
violators of the law, realized the deli- 
cacy of his mission, is manifest in his 
manner of procedure. He called first 
on Professor Peck and asked of him the 
favor of an introduction to the other 
rescuers. He accepted from each one 
‘the promise to appear at Cleveland, in 
Court, the next day. According to 
promise, the indicted were in Court 
December 7th, and asked for immediate 
trial. Judge Spalding, on behalf of 
the deience, entered the plea of “ Not 
guilty.” But at the instance of the 
prosecuting attorney the cise was ad- 
journed, first to March 8th and again 
to April 5th. The defendants declined 
to give bail, but they were sent away 
upon their own recognizance of one 
thousand dollars each. 

The trials, with slight interruptions, 
continued to increase in interest until 
the middle of May, when the cases 
were put over until the July term. At 
this time two of the alleged rescuers, 
Simeon Bushnell, a white man, the book 
clerk who drove Mrs. Ryder’s horse, 
and Charles H. Langston, a colored 
man, a native of England, had been con- 
victed and sentenced. 

The defence was ably conducted by 
Judge Spalding, Hon. A. G. Riddle, and 
S. O. Griswold, Esq., prominent lawyers 
of Cleveland, who volunteered their ser- 
vices free of charge. But conviction, 
despite their great skill, was a foregone 

* Names of the indicted : John H. Scott. John Watson, 
S'meon Bushnell, James R. Shepherd, Ansel W. Lyman, 
Henry Evans, Wilson Evans, David Watson, William E. 
Scrimeger, Henry E. Peck, James M. Fitch, William 
Watson, Thomas Gena, Oliver 8. B. Wall, Walter Soules, 
William Sciples, Ralph Plumb, John Mandeville, Mat- 


thew De Wolfe, Franklin Lewis, John Hartwell, Abner 
Loveland, Lewis Hines, Matthew Gillett, Chauncey 


Goodyear, Lorin Wadsworth, Daniel Williams, Henry 
D. Niles, Eli Boies, Charles Langston, James Bartlett, 
Robert Windsor, William E. Lincoln, Jeremiah Fox, 
John Copeland, James H. Bartlett, Robert L. Cum- 
mings. 
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conclusion. Bushnell was sentenced to 
sixty days’ imprisonment, a fine of six 
hundred dollars, and cost of prosecu- 
tion, which amounted to an additional 
two thousand dollars. 

The manly address with which the 
colored man, Langston, thrilled the court 
and the country, resulted in mitigating 
his sentence to a fine of only one hun- 
dred dollars and twenty days’ imprison- 
ment, with cost of prosecution. At the 
close of Langston’s trial, when the cases 
were to be deferred from the middle of 
May to the July term, several of the in- 
dicted from Wellington entered a plea 
of nolo contendere. They were in con- 
sequence sentenced to pay a fine of 
twenty dollars each and cost of prose- 
cution and to remain in jail twenty- 
four hours. Father Gillett, an old man 
of Wellington, was almost entreated to 
leave the jail and go home. “ Not un- 
til Ihave shrunk small enough to slip 
through that keyhole will I leave this 
prison,” was the old man’s reply. 

Fourteen Oberlinites, including the 
two convicted men, now remained in 
jail, where they had been since April 
15th, and where they were destined to 
remain through the recess of court— 
two long summer months. How much 
longer no one could foresee. This 
continuance in jail was a point of 
honor. 

At the beginning of the trial they had 
been allowed to come and go on their 
own recognizance, giving their personal 
pledge for appearance when called for. 
At the conclusion of the Bushnell trial 
there was a ruling of the Court so un- 
just that they gave notice that they 
would dismiss their counsel and make 
no defence. This decision met their 
counsel's approval. On the demand of 
the prosecuting attorney they were 
then taken in charge by the marshal, 
and declining to give bail were com- 
mitted to jail. The unjust ruling was 
afterward recalled. They were notified 
that their own recognizance would be 
accepted as before. Buta false record 
had been made, a record which put the 
defendants in the wrong, and the Court 
refused to correct it. Declining to re- 
new their recognizance, or to give bail, 
the prisoners lay in jail from the 15th 
of April to the 6th of July. 




















VI 


THE LEGAL ISSUE 


Durine the recess of the Federal 
Court an attempt was made to appeal 
to the State Courts. A writ of habeas 
corpus was granted by one of the Judges 
of the Supreme Court, commanding 
Sheriff Wightman to bring Bushnell 
and Langston before the Court, that 
the reason of their imprisonment might 
be considered. The case was ably 
argued for a week before the full 
bench of the Supreme Court at Colum- 
bus, O. Hon. Joseph R. Swan was 
then Chief-Justice. His associates 
were Hon. Joseph Brinkerhoff, Josiah 
Scott, Milton Sutliff, and William V. 
Peck. The bench held “that the ques- 
tion in the case of Simeon Bushnell 
and Charles Langston, was not whether 
the Fugitive Act of 1850 was constitu- 
tional in respect to the appointment 
and power of commissioners, the allow- 
ance of a writ of habeas corpus, and the 
mode of reclamation; but whether 
Congress has any power to pass any 
law whatever, however just and proper 
in its provisions, for the reclamation 
of slaves, or to protect the owner of an 
escaped slave from interference when 
duly asserting his constitutional right 
of reclamation.” 

Attorney-General C. P. Wolcott, a 
man of brilliant parts, was instructed 
by Salmon P. Chase, then Governor of 
Ohio, to defend the prisoners on behalf 
of the State. The Attorney-General 
ably argued that the prisoners were 
deprived of their liberty without legal 
authority, and insisted that they should 
be discharged. Judge Swan maintained 
that if the prisoners were discharged 
“it must be on the ground that the laws 
of 1793 and 1850 have always been 
void, consequently that these and all 
other laws hereafter passed of any kind, 
will now and henceforth be persistently 
resisted by the State of Ohio. 

“T have examined with some care,” 
continued Judge Swan, “ the reports of 
the decisions of other States, and have 
been unable to find a single decision of 
any Supreme Court of any State in the 
Union denying to Congress the power 
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to legislate on this subject. These 
prisoners can only be discharged by 
this Court declaring that Congress has 
no power to legislate. Each State may 
construe the Constitution in its own 
way to promote its own local interest. 

“What will the Constitution of the 
United States become but a hydra of 
more than thirty heads uttering Babel, 
and conflicting commands such as each 
State in its own jurisdiction may deem 
it expedient to obey, or party strife may 
demand ?” 

There are living to-day many who 
recall] the dignity, the solemnity with 
which Judge Swan delivered the perora- 
tion of this decision, fraught with so 
much significance to the Union—a signi- 
ficance more weighty in prospective, 
perhaps, than was realized by either 
the Court or the country at the time of 
its deliverance. 

“For myself, as a member of this 
Court,” continued this august jurist, 
“T disclaim the judicial discretion of 
disturbing the settled construction of 
the Constitution of the United States, 
and I must refuse the experiment of in- 
itiating disorder and governmental col- 
lision to establish order and even-handed 
justice.: As a citizen I would not de- 
liberately violate the Constitution or 
the law by interfering with fugitives 
from service. But if a weary, frightened 
slave should appeal to me to protect 
him from his pursuers, it is possible I 
might momentarily forget my allegiance 
to the law and Constitution, and give 
him a covert from those who were on 
his track. There are, no doubt, many 
slave-holders who would thus follow the 
impulse of human sympathy, and if I 
did it and were prosecuted, condemned, 
and imprisoned, and brought by my 
counsel before this tribunal on a habeas 
corpus, and were then permitted to pro- 
nounce judgment in my own case, I 
trust that I should have the moral cour- 
age to say before God and the country, 
as Iam now impelled to say under the 
solemn duties of a judge, bound by my 
official oath to sustain the supremacy of 
the Constitution and the law: The pri- 
soners must be remanded.” 

Judges Scott and Peck concurred in 
this decision, while Judges Brinkerhoff 
and Sutliff dissented. 
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The decision was a severe blow to the 
men in jail. They, in common with the 
antislavery element, had relied with 
much confidence upon relief from that 
quarter. It was well understood that 
Governor Chase would sustain a deci- 
sion releasing the prisoners by all the 
power at hiscommand. To this end he 
had the State militia, which he was in- 
strumental in organizing, and which 
were the first trained volunteers to re- 
spond to Lincoln’s call, stationed across 
the street from the Supreme Court to 
enforce the decision, if necessary, at the 
point of the bayonet. But the United 
States Government was as fully com- 
mitted to the execution of the Fugitive 
Slave Law. Judge Swan’s decision was 
telegraphed to President Buchanan. 
The Government at Washington was in 
almost daily communication, by letter 
or personal visit, with the developments 
of these trials. 

It is idle, dazzling speculation to 
consider at this distance the turn 
American civilization might have taken 
had Judge Swan’s decision discharged 
the prisoners. It would have placed 
Ohio in conflict with the general Gov- 
ernment in defence of State rights. 
Had the party of freedom throughout 
the North then rallied, as seemed proba- 
ble, the war might have come in 1859 
instead of 1861, with a secession of the 
Northern instead of the Southern States. 

The vote of one man turned the scale. 
The party of freedom, after a little de- 
lay, took possession of the Government ; 
the party of slavery became the seceders. 
The advocates of “Higher Law” who 
urged Ohio to the conflict did not an- 
ticipate war with the general Govern- 
ment. It was their purpose to force the 
general Government to retire from the 
execution of the Fugitive Slave Law, and 
thus remove the occasion of the conflict. 


VII 


THE POLITICAL ASPECT 


From the outset the political aspect 
of the Oberlin-Wellington Rescue was 
apparent. All the parties connected 
with the prosecution were notoriously 
of one faith ; all the prosecuted of an- 
other. Democrats well known to have 


been actually engaged in the Rescue 
were not indicted. Two of the indicted, 
proving to be good Democrats, were 
nol-prossed on motion of the District 
Attorney. 

The Clerk of the Court, who had the 
making of the jury in his own hands, 
summoned whom he chose without re- 
striction. Out of forty, he was able to 
find only ten men who sympathized po- 
litically with the defendants, while he 
found thirty in accord with the courts. 
The ten sympathetic were immediately 
stricken off by the District Attorney. 
The defence were then given their choice 
of the remaining thirty. 

This and other proceedings equally 
biased would seem to justify the public 
journals of the day in labelling their re- 
portsand editorials, “ The Political Trials 
at Cleveland.” During a recess of the 
Court, following Judge Swan’s decision, 
a mass meeting was held at Cleveland. 

By thousands the people of Northern 
Ohio congregated to express their sym- 
pathy with the Rescuers, and their in- 
tense condemnation of the Fugitive 
Slave Law. Great was the enthusiasm. 

Immense processions, with banners 
flying, passed through the streets and 
took possession of the square in front 
of the jail. Joshua R. Giddings, Salmon 
P. Chase, and other distinguished aboli- 
tionists addressed the assembly. 

The resolutions adopted read to-day 
like emanations from a State’s Rights 
Convention. The meeting yielded no 
immediate results to the prisoners. No 
such result was anticipated. It served 
only to notify the civilized world that 
the Fugitive Slave Law had met in 
Northern Ohio its Waterloo. Never 
again was Judge Swan called to the Su- 
preme Bench. The Republican Party 
of Ohio, which he was so prominently 
instrumental in forming, never forgave 
him for deciding the Fugitive Slave En- 
actment of 1850 a binding force in Ohio. 


vill 


IN A FELON’S CELL 


Every hope of a speedy release hav- 
ing faded, the prisoners now settled 
down without any definite anticipation 
of when or how their cases would end. 

















Appeals were made to the 
public on behalf of their wives 
and children. Prompt and 
generous responses came 
from all parts of the country. 
; All the delicacies of the mar- 
2 ket were at the prisoners’ dis- 
posal. Sheriff Wightman, the 
jailer and his wife, provided 
them with every comfort 
within their official power. 

The railroads carried rela- 
tives and friends to the pris- 
on, from all sections, at great- 
: ly reduced rates. 

The jail-yard was converted 
into a huge workshop. The 
prisoners, who represented 
various trades, were allowed 
to prosecute their callings. 
Friends sent to each the im- 
plements of his trade. Soon 
the jail-yard was a busy hive 
of industry in which uphol- 
sterers and mattress-makers, 
saddlers and harness-makers, 
boot and shoe makers, print- 
ers and booksellers, vied with 
attorneys, real estate agents, 
and banker - brokers. The 
professors and students read 
Latin, Greek, and metaphys- 
ics, keeping up with their 
class work at college, at the 
same time flooding the press 
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PRINTERS AND BOOKSELLERS! 
FITCH & BUSENELL, 
RE not in partnership and never were ; but as they agree 
so perfectly as to what should be done with fugitives and 

fngitive slave laws, they are sure they can still do business 
together. They were lately removed by Sfarshal Johnson, 
from Oberlin, O., where they had been long engaged in the 
above business, and have established themselves in the front 
hall of Cleveland Jail, where the “ Rescuer’’ is published everv 
alternate week. Having been successful in securing a wae 
share of government attention, we expect, presently, to be ab 
to do a good deal of Governwentr Printina, for which we have 
no doubt we shall get our pay. Indeed, one of us has already 
been paid in advance. 

In our jail Bookstore will be found valuable works, Con- 
stantly on hand, as soon as published,a Narrative of the 
Oberlin Rescue Trials, 250 pp., full of curiosities, 

At their branch establishment in Oberlin, they still keep 
achoice assortment of Anti-Slavery Literatre, which they 

ecially recommend to “ Union Savers” as worthy their no- 
tice. Bibles and Testaments will he sold to Administration 
Democrats strictly at cost ; and to Lower Law men generally 
at very low rates, Hoping to check the progress of barbarism 
as well asof slave catchers, they have filled their shelves with 
many good books, which aré real “ Helpers." Hallam's Mid- 
die Ages is highly recamménded as 2 valuable aid in settling 
the-dispute as to whether Democratic America has yet advanc- 
ed in civilization, beyond the Medieval Period. The atten- 
tron of United States Judges, District Attorneys and others, 
is especially called to a neat little Manual which they offer, 
containing the Coustitution of the United States, Declaration 
of Independence, Acts of Congress on Slavery, including the 
Fugitive Slave Act, and arguments showing the Constitution 
to be unconstitutional, and that negroes are “ persons” now 
and “ things” then. just as shall suit. 

Their motto is, 

“ Consider well cach deed you mean to do; 
But, once resolved, with earncst zeal pursue.” 


From the Advertising Columns of '' The Rescuer.” 











of the country with antislavery effusions. 

Two of the prisoners were printers. 
A printing-office was established and a 
newspaper started called The Rescuer. It 
was to be issued every alternate Monday 
by the “ Political Prisoners,” The first 
edition was five thousand copies. The 
office of The Rescuer was five feet by 
ten. All hands contributed to the “ set- 
ting up” of this unique sheet, which, 
it is asserted was the forerunner of 
the Republican press. Friendly news- 
paper offices donated type. A carpen- 
ter's plane with the irons knocked out 
was used as a “planer.” A policeman’s 
club answered for a mallet in “ pulling 
proofs.” A fellow-prisoner supplied 
“side-sticks,” “quoins,” and “ reglets,” 
made from a white wood board. An- 
other prisoner sawed up a fence-board 
to make a “rack.” A “shooting-stick ” 
was fashioned out of a piece of stove ; 





the door-stone served for an “ imposing- 
stone.” Curious were the advertise- 
ments, scarcely less passionate than the 
editorials in their personal expression, 
as the clippings disclose : 


UPHOLSTERS AND MATTRESS 
MAKERS. 
ENRY EVANS & BROTHER, (late of 
Oberlin, O.,) have removed to the shed 
one door west of J. Scotts’ saddle and Harness 
shop. All persons who would secure a visit 
from 
«Tired Nature’s sweet restorer ; balmy sleep,” 
will please call and examine his work. 
You can rest on his beds, if you can rest 
any where, Government officials need not ap- 
ply. 


HOGSKIN SADDLE & HARNESS- 


MAKING. 


OHN H. SCOTT, late of Oberlin, has 
e) opened a shop under the shed in the Jail 
Yard, in front of Wightman’s Castle, Cleve- 
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land. Mr. Scott assures the public that here- 
after he shall use hides of his own tanning, 
and will warrant his work to be thoroughly 
done. 

N. B.—Dog Collars of all sizes made to 
order. 


BOOT AND SHOE SHOP. 


AMES BARTLETT, late of Royce’s ex- 
tensive Manufactory, Oberlin, Ohio, has 
opened a shop in cell No. 3, upstairs, Cuy- 
ahoga County Jail, where he will be happy 
to meet his patrons. 

Mr. B. feels confident that he can be of 
great service to those who, from constant 
girations in the dirt, have damaged their soles. 

Lower Law Ministers, Hunkers, and Cat 
Footed Politicians of all parties are particu- 
larly invited to call. 

P. 8.—Hides taken in exchange for work. 
Dark copper color greatly preferred. 


Above one of the articles is a rude 
wood-cut, representing fugitives pursued 
by bloodhounds and mounted horsemen, 
the whole labelled 


* NEGRO-CATCHING IN BOSTON 
U8. ; 


NEGRO.CATCHING IN CLEVELAND.” 


One of the prisoners, Rev. James M. 
Fitch, had been for fifteen years super- 
intendent of the Oberlin Sunday-school. 
A visit to the prisoner of four hun- 
dred of his Sabbath-school children 
was a gala occasion. Religious exer- 
cises formed no small part of the prison 
life. Amusing stories are related of 
prayers offered by some of the colored 
brethren, who did not hesitate to invoke 
the Almighty to pulverize the bodies of 
their enemies and scatter them to the 
ends of the earth. 

Meanwhile the slave-catchers and the 
officers engaged in the seizure of John 
Price, had been indicted in Lorain 
County on the charge of kidnapping. 
Their trial was set for July 6th, six days 
before the resumption of the trial of the 
rescuers in the United States Court at 
Cleveland. The indictment was not 
without apparent foundation. 

The description given of John in the 
power of attorney was grossly deficient 
and inaccurate. There was not suffi- 
cient proof of title to John in the claim- 
ant who issued the power of attorney. 
The indicted kidnappers were abroad 


on bail until near the time of trial at 
Elyria. A writ of habeas corpus was 
obtained from a judge of the United 
States Court, and an attempt made to 
deliver up the four men to the sheriff 
at Lorain County, that the writ might 
be served upon him, and his prisoners 
be released by order of the United 
States judge. An accumulation of hin- 
drances prevented this delivery. The 
hour of trial wasat hand. Alarmed lest 
the writ would be useless, the kidnap- 
pers, fearing personal violence, inter- 
ceded with the United States Attorney, 
to propose to the counsel of the res- 
cuers that the suits on both sides be 
dropped. To this the rescuers con- 
sented. 

On July 6th, the prisoners were re- 
leased. With bands playing, banners 
flying, and a salute of a hundred guns 
in the public square, they betook them- 
selves in triumph to Oberlin, where, in 
the famous old church on the village 
square, a great experience meeting fol- 
lowed, at which the pent-up feelings 
of the rescuers, after eighty-five days’ 
imprisonment, found expression in song, 
prayer, and story. 

The Plain-Dealer of that day thus 
voiced the sentiment of the Government 
sympathizers : ‘So the Government has 
been beaten at last, with law, justice, and 
facts all on its side, and Oberlin, with 
its rebellious higher law creed, is tri- 
umphant.” 

Thus terminated the most decisive, if 
not the most interesting, trial held un- 
der that relic of barbarism, the Fugi- 
tive Slave Act of 1850. 


IX 
TWO-SCORE YEARS AFTER 


Time has spared almost none of the 
persons identified with the Oberlin- 
Wellington rescue—counsel, witnesses, 
or prisoners. Oberlin, however, con- 
tinues. to pursue the even tenor of its 
way, sending now, as formerly, equipped 
men and women into all parts of the 
world. It has not only outlived slavery, 
but witnessed many of its once derided 
principles, both religious and educa- 
tional, incorporated in various educa- 





























tional institutions at home and abroad. 
The population has almost tripled since 
the war, while its old-time Puritanic 
morality survives. The saloon has never 
gained a foothold in the community, and 
but one tobacco-shop has managed to 
exist. 

One winter evening of 1896, the writer 
was landed at Oberlin, by the Lake 
Shore Railroad, the village’s one direct 
rapid transit communication with the 
outside world. The silence that moon- 
light, snow-flurry, and hoar-frost invite 
enveloped the apparently lifeless com- 
munity. As the capacious bus rattled 
along the broad, deserted highway, its 
solitary passenger observed that the 
blinds of all the shops were closed. 

At the one hotel of which the town 
boasts, the Park House, which pleas- 
antly flanks the college park or public 
square, the Sabbath-like serenity was 
explained. It was Thursday evening. 
From time immemorial business has 
closed at six o'clock on Thursdays to 
permit the citizens to attend prayer- 
meeting. After supper at the hotel, 
which is served by college students, we 
stood at the spacious parlor windows 
confronting the park, and watched 
straggling groups, in response to the 
church bells vocalizing the frosty air, 
making their way to the various houses 
of prayer. On the northeast corner of 
the park swayed the historic elm under 
which, undisputed tradition says, the 
founders of Oberlin, Messrs. Shipherd 
and Stewart, knelt to pray for light 
upon their project. Little did these 
pioneers of simple faith then dream that 
in 1896 that same stately tree would 
coquet, as we beheld it, with the modern 
wizard, a neighboring electric light. 

On every side of the college park 
flickered the lights from the numerous 
college buildings, which lend scholastic 
repose, if not architectural beauty, to the 
college campus. The extinguishment of 
the window lights is to the knowing ob- 
server the one sex line in this first of 
co-educational institutions. At nine 


o'clock the women students must retire, 
while the men may stay up until ten. 
Young women are not permitted to re- 
ceive social calls from young men, stu- 
dents or non-students, after eight o’clock. 
These and divers relics of the “blue 
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laws” are recalled as the pedestrians 
disappear across the snow - carpeted 
campus. 

“High thinking and low living” has 
ever thriven at Oberlin, and despite 
the rigidity of its moral code it is al- 
ways intellectually abreast the times. 

Nine o’clock found us in the classic 
repose of President Fairchild’s home. 
The distinguished ex-president of Ober- 
lin College, though born and reared in 
the village where his life has been so 
brilliantly spent, has the appearance, 
the address, of an English lord. Ac- 
cording to lifelong custom, he had been 
to prayer-meeting, and his wholesome 
presence soon put a “spirit of youth 
into everything.” 

“T was probably the most culpable 
man in the Oberlin-Wellington Rescue,” 
jocosely remarked President Fairchild, 
“but somehow I was above suspicion, 
and escaped indictment. The rescuers 
brought John to my house that night, 
and he stayed here three days before he 
was taken to Canada. Oh, those were 
stirring times, and almost everybody 
identified with them has passed away.” 

“ We remember,” said the President's 
daughters, “the night John came. 
Mother took us into a room, cautiously 
locked the door, and with hushed voice 
told us of John’s capture and rescue 
and his concealment in our house. 
‘You must never tell any one in the 
world that John is here. And so long 
as you live, perhaps it will never be safe 
to betray the fact that we have shel- 
tered in our house a runaway slave.’” 

“In less than two years,” smiled the 
ex-President, “we had the war, Lincoln, 
then emancipation.” 

Professor Monroe, President Fair- 
child’s distinguished neighbor, soon 
joined the circle to add his reminiscence 
of the most exciting episode in Oberlin 
history. A delightful raconteur is the 
Professor. He rendered distinguished 
service in the State Legislature and was 
a member of Congress. He was a popu- 
lar platform advocate of antislavery 
doctrine, and travelled extensively in 
its interest during Oberlin’s tentative 
period. 

“Yes, they are nearly all gone,” said 
Professor Monroe, “nearly every man 
identified with the case, except perhaps 
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two of the prisoners. The latter still: 


reside at Oberlin—Henry Evans and 
John H. Scott, both colored men.” 

Near the outskirts of the village the 
ex-prisoners were found in neighborly 
communion. The part they played in 
the rescue is the solace of their old 
age. Like the hero of Blenheim, they 
never tire recounting the “first siege 
of Oberlin” and their long imprison- 
ment. In the village grocery, at the 
family fireside, on the church platform or 
the public rostrum, they have told and 
retold the story, for Oberlin never per- 
mits her traditions to sink into innocu- 
ous desuetude. 

Evans and Scott are natives of North 
Carolina. They had gained their free- 
dom before coming to Oberlin. 

A singularly modest, winning old man 
is Evans, without the slightest betrayal 
of colored blood in the refined features 
of his beautiful face. His children, 
however, are as black as the native 
African. His wife is a yellow woman ; 
large, imposing, almost tragic in her 
mien. She is stone blind. Her broth- 
er, Lewis Sherrard Leary, was one of 
the original four killed in the Shenan- 
doah River during John Brown's raid. 
He was named after the wealthy plant- 
er, Sherrard, who liberated his slaves 
and sent them to Liberia. John A. 
Copeland, another distinguished figure 
in John Brown’s raid, was a nephew of 
Henry Evans. All their kindred are 
connected with exciting war episodes. 

There is no mistaking John Scott’s 
African ancestry. Hisskiniscopper-col- 
ored. A man of intelligence, he is proud 
of the penalty he endured for his prow- 
ess in the rescue. In lieu of battered 
limbs, rusty muskets, or shattered can- 
non-balls, these two picturesque survi- 


vors are wont to exhibit, with pardon- 
able pride, the printed records of the 
trial in which appear the speeches they 
made on the occasion of the Jubilee 
Celebration. No poet cons his favorite 
lines with greater unction than Scott his 
Jubilee Speech : 

“We left our loved homes ere the 
snows of early spring had melted, and 
we returned not till the gardens were 
filled with flowers and the fields clothed 
with greenness. We had endeavored to 
maintain the truth, and we are not 
ashamed to send down the example to 
our children. God has been very merci- 
ful to us, and our families have been 
preserved in health. Surely God has 
encouraged us ever after this to ‘Stand 
up for Jesus.’ ” 

Scott was an active officer of the Un- 
derground Railroad. His memory is a 
storehouse of its comedy and its tragedy. 

Forty years have wrought little change, 
we are told, in the nine-mile highway 
leading from Oberlin to Wellington. In 
an open buggy we sped over this historic 
road, dotted on either side with prosper- 
ous farms, imagination revivifying it, as 
the mile-posts vanished, with the excited 
disciples of “‘ Higher Law ” that peopled 
it that memorable September day of 
1858. 

Wadsworth’s Tavern still stands in 
the public square of Wellington, and 
harbors “ old reliabilities ” eager to give 
their version of the rescue. 

“What has become of John?” was 
repeatedly asked, to receive the same 
reply: “ Never heard of since.” 

Like the natives of Venezuela, the 
hapless fugitive was but a cat’s-paw to 
pull the chestnut out of the fire. 

“ John,” to quote old man Evans, “ he 
no wuth shucks.” 


A CHOICE 


By William Francis Barnard 


I woutp be a ruined rose, 
Racked and torn by storm, 
Rather than the wind that blows 
And wild rains that deform ; 


I would be a ruined heart 
That moves with hope no more, 
Rather than that one whose art 
Of black sin overbore. 
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(A PSYCHOLOGICAL ANECDOTE) 


MET a sad-eyed man who walked 
And mused with bended head. 

I asked him why he was so sad, 
And this is what he said: 
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“T’ve read all of Leibnitz and Lotze, 
And Spencer and Porter and Mill; 
I swallow complete every essay I meet, 
But my soul is unsatisfied still ; 
| For deep in my breast is a longing for rest, 
That nothing is able to fill. 
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“ And this is the harrowing query “Do my sentient states have existence 
4 That's making a corpse out of me: Per se, or as modes of the brain ? 
‘If the Ego is not a self-conscious If I am a mass of Sensations, alas, 
= Somewhat That the Ego’s not I is quite plain ; 
; Then what in the deuce can it be?’ For how can you be the thing that 
For to say that the soul isa logical you see, 
whole And still have the Ego remain ? 


Is just, I am sure you'll agree. 
— J “And then”—I could not list to more ; 


I turned me round and fled ; 
But once again I heard him speak, 
And this is what he said: 


a 


‘| “The Cosmos is Matter in toto, 
Cognized by the sentient Mind ; 
But how do we know, if we grant 


this is so, “ Yes, this is the harrowing query 
| Where the Essence of Being’s con- That’s making a corpse out of me: 
fined ? ‘If the Ego is not a self-conscious 
| Does it have its true place in Time somewhat, 
and in Space, Then—what—in—the— deuce—can 
Or in Matter and Law combined? it be?’” 


) 
C. F. Lester. 
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MORE ABOUT ANNA ELLA CARROLL 


C. Francis 


By Mary 


Tm perspective of time reveals 


much that is hidden from con- 
temporary view. 

The day has now arrived when im- 
partial chronicles of our Civil War 
should be penned, when the whole truth 
should be told, when nothing should be 
granted to one that should be given to 
another, and when honor should be 
given where honor is due. ‘ Render 
unto Cesar the things that are Ceesar’s ” 
is a principle as true to-day as when it 
was first uttered. 

The account of the services of Anna 
Ella Carroll in the War of the Rebellion 
and her plan of the Campaign of the 
Tennessee, which saved the Union, as 
set forth in the September number of 
Gopry’s Macazine, must be  supple- 
mented by a further consideration of 
the work and ability of that remarkable 
woman, in order that the American peo- 
ple, always ready for fair play, may 
know upon what broad grounds her 
claims for recognition rest. 

For years previous to the one in 
which that brilliant brain conceived the 
strategic plan that was hailed with de- 
light by the Chief Executive of the Na- 
tion and all his advisers, Miss Carroll 
had already attracted much attention 
among public men by her writings on 
subjects of public moment. One of her 
finest efforts previous to her plan of the 
Tennessee campaign was a pamphlet 
entitled ‘“ The Star of the West,” relat- 
ing to the exploration of the northwest 
territories, and treating of the origin of 
national claims. In this she showed an 
almost prophetic insight into the future 
value of these vast domains, and urged 
the building of the Pacific railroad. 

One cannot but pause here to note 
the radical difference between the edu- 
cation of women at the period of which 
we write and that of the present day ; 
but in the same moment we cannot fail 
to be impressed by the significant fact 
that the whole curriculum of modern 
education has evolved no finer and more 
thorough mental training and equip- 


ment than familiarity with classic mod- 
els and the assimilation of knowledge 
from recognized authorities. The edu- 
cational system of the United States is 
to-day our pride, and justly so perhaps, 
yet at the time of Anna Ella Carroll the 
higher education for women was un- 
dreamed of save by that small body of 
enthusiasts who in every era keep the 
ideal of the future in their hearts, like a 
flame in an alabaster lamp. Thus it is 
that the university-bred woman of to- 
day reads that when Miss Carroll was 
to be sent away to school, the best facil- 
ities offered were at a private boarding- 
school. 

This boarding-school was not even the 
foundation of her true training. Years 
before, when a mere child, she had sat 
at her father’s feet, and we know that 
even at the age of three she heard him 
reading Shakespeare aloud, while in that 
sensitive and receptive mind the noble 
imagination of the poet found deep ap- 
preciation, Asa child she cared not at 
all for the usual amusements of children 
of her own age; drawing, dancing, 
music, embroidery, all the dilettante 
dawdling of polite society found no 
favor with her. At the age of eleven she 
was imbibing the doctrines of Kant’s 
philosophy. While other young girls 
were deep in fairy tales she was 
studying Scott and Shakespeare. A 
little later she read Coke and Black- 
stone, and laid the foundation of that 
legal knowledge which was destined to 
command the admiration of the most 
brilliant and acute intellects of the 
country. 

Throughout her father’s life a close 
and beautiful companionship existed be- 
tween the two. At the age of fourteen 
she wrote to him: “It is my principle, 
as well as that of Lycurgus, to avoid 
‘mediums,’ that is to say, people who 
are not decidedly one thing or another. 
In politics they are the inveterate ene- 
mies of the State.” 

That fine thought of Sir Philip Syd- 
ney, ‘ They are never alone who are ac- 
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companied by noble thoughts,” contains 
in it the principle of true culture, and 
such a culture Anna Ella Carroll had. 
Granting all that is due to heredity, en- 
vironment, opportunity, and her own 
superior intellectual endowment, the 
fact yet remains that this remarkable 
woman, by placing herself in contact 
with the masters of fiction, law, philos- 
ophy, and analytical reasoning, gained 
such a training as even the modern ad- 
vanced woman might well be proud of. 
Shut up the colleges and universities to- 
day, close every avenue of our educa- 
tional system in its existing form, and 
to all there will yet remain that com- 
mon heritage of Plato, Socrates, Aris- 
totle, Lycurgus, Shakespeare, and all 
the seers and orators of the world whose 
eloquence and wisdom are now only too 
lightly valued. 

Miss Carroll’s personality in her 
youth is described, by one who knew 
her, as follows: “She had an animated 
and cordial manner, and great life and 
vivacity, roused into fire and enthusiasm 
on any topic that appealed to her inter- 
est and sympathies.” With this intel- 
lectual temperament and the congenial 
associations of her home, she declined 
the offers of marriage that were the 
natural homage paid to her beauty and 
accomplishments, and remained single, 
principally, her biographer declares, be- 
cause of her devotion to her father. 

It was in 1857, at the age of forty- 
two, that she had published in pamphlet 
form “The Great American Battle; or, 
Political Romanism,” compiled from let- 
ters of hers that had been published in 
the press. At this time her mother had 
been dead for some years, and the re- 
maining members of her family did not 
know of the book until she presented 
them with a copy. It is difficult in a 
limited sketch to adequately outline the 
phenomenal scope of Miss Carroll’s 
mind, as shown in this work, and to 
justly illustrate the strategic insight, the 
almost prophetic instinct, the grasp of 
military tactics, the subtle comprehen- 
sion of the most intricate points of law, 
and the masterly ability to seize all de- 
tails and group them in a whole, that 
characterized her. She was especially 
strong in her knowledge of constitu- 
tional law, and in her application of the 
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principles upon which all just govern- 
ments are founded to the spirit of the 
democracy of the new world. In an 
hour when a large part of the popula- 
tion of the country, swayed by their 
leaders, and blinded by the passions 
of the epoch, bitterly complained that 
the acts of the President were wltra 
vires, Miss Carroll, clear-eyed and cool- 
headed, addressed her argumentum ad 
judicium to the people, and helped to 
stay the tide of secession in Maryland and 
the border States ; while to the President 
and his Cabinet, and to many of the most 
brilliant minds in the Senate and House, 
she was of invaluable assistance. 

That this assertion is not too strong, 
is amply proved by letters written 
throughout the entire period of the war 
—by Lincoln himself, Edwin M. Stanton, 
Secretary of War; Salmon P. Chase, 
U. S. Senator and Governor of Ohio; 
Robert C. Schenck, Member of Congress 
and Minister to England; Hugh Mc- 
Culloch, Secretary of the Treasury under 
Lincoln, Johnson, and Arthur ; Truman 
Smith, Member of Congress from Con- 
necticut ; Edgar Cowan, U. 8S. Senator 
from Pennsylvania during the entire 
war; the famous Gerrit Smith; Dr. 
Charles Hodge, President of the Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary ; William H. 
Parnell, President of Delaware College ; 
Benjamin IF. Wade, of Ohio, U. 8. Sena- 
tor and Chairman of the Committee on 
the Conduct of War ; General Cassius M. 
Clay, of Kentucky, Minister to Russia ; 
Reverdy Johnson, of Maryland, U. S. 
Senator, Attorney-General under Tay- 
lor, and Minister to England under 
Johnson ; Roscoe Conkling, U. 8S. Sena- 
tor from New York; Governor Hicks, 
of Maryland ; Attorney-General Bates ; 
Thaddeus Stevens, of Pennsylvania, 
Member of Congress and Abolitionist 
leader; Hon. John Sherman, of Ohio; 
John J. Crittenden, twice Attorney-Gen- 
eral; Benjamin H. Brewster, of Phila- 
delphia, of Arthur’s Cabinet ; Thomas 
Corwin, of Ohio, U. 8. Senator, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under Fillmore; 
Edwards Pierrepont, Minister to Eng- 
land under Grant; Charles O’Conor, 
one of New York’s most brilliant law- 
yers ; and last but not least, her devot- 
ed champion, Thos. A. Scott, Assistant 
Secretary of War during the Rebellion. 
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A complete record of the correspond- 
ence that passed between Miss Carroll 
and the men prominently before the 
public during the war, would amaze 
every one by its voluminousness. No 
one who has not gone deeply into the 
investigation of this subject, can have 
any idea of the vast amount of material 
to be encountered, and the important 
documents that indisputably attest the 
legitimacy and the justice of her claim. 

Wide statecraft and a thorough grasp 
of constitutional law are displayed in 
all the papers she wrote, and one might 
quote at random and not miss a strik- 
ing example of these qualities. In her 
masterly reply to the speech of Senator 
John C. Breckinridge, in which he de- 
clared for secession, Miss Carroll clearly 
showed how the secret doors of the Re- 
bellion had been open to her, and with 
what acumen she had penetrated de- 
signs that they had fondly believed hid- 
den from all but the leaders. In this 
paper she wrote: “Secret but powerful 
efforts have been made to dissolve this 
Union in the Cotton States since 1831, 
and on the 7th of May, 1849, under the 
instigation of Calhoun, then the chief 
conspirator, a meeting was held at Jack- 
son, Mississippi, when the secession 
party formally organized to form a 
Southern Confederacy upon the first 
act of the general government on which 
they could base a pretext. They there 
laid down their programme, which the 
conspirators of 60 and ’61 have faith- 
fully carried out.” She then goes on 
to tell how, after Calhoun’s death, 
Davis and his confederates in both the 
House and the Senate decided upon a 
provisional government, and outlined a 
constitution for a Southern Confeder- 
acy ; how Clay learned of this, but, not 
wishing to make public use of it at that 
time, confined himself to allusions to it 
in the Senate in the course of debate, 
intending to draw Davis out, although 
that clever schemer, suspecting the 
trap, never took up the challenge covert- 
ly given by Clay. This constitution 
provided for the acquisition of Cuba, 
Mexico, and all of the tropic Americas 
—a plan truly generous in its outlines 
and worthy of commendation if one 
could forego consideration of the prin- 
ciple. 


The administration of Buchanan was 
in every way favorable to furthering the 
plans of the conspirators. In his mes- 
sage to Congress the fatal idea that the 
Government cannot constitutionally use 
force against a State, and that to do 
so is an act of war, was practically set 
forth —a principle which attacks the 
very foundations of the Constitution, 
and which did much to fan the smoul- 
dering flame of secession. It is in this 
same reply that Miss Carroll expounded 
the powers conferred upon the Presi- 
dent by the Constitution, belligerent 
rights, the power to suspend the writ of 
habeas corpus, and the rights of mili- 
tary law. 

In her remarkable paper on “The 
War Powers of the General Govern- 
ment,” published at the request of the 
Secretary of War, Miss Carroll ably 
treated of the status of the citizens of 
the seceded States, of the power of Con- 
gress to confiscate slaves or other pri- 
vate property, the right of the Govern- 
ment to capture all property used for 
insurrectionary purposes, the right to 
suspend the writ of habeas corpus and 
arrest the enemy in every part of the 
national territory, and the duty of alle- 
giance and protection. Her masterly 
exposition of these subjects was not ex- 
celled—if, indeed, it was equalled— 
throughout the Rebellion. While she 
thoroughly studied the best authorities, 
she displayed in all her arguments a re- 
markable originality of thought, and 
the ability to apply the principles of 
government to existing conditions, while 
the chain of her reasoning was always 
cogent, logical, and complete. As state 
papers her productions rank with the 
best models of history. 

Her critical analysis of the power of 
the President to suspend the writ of 
habeas corpus was one of the greatest of 
all her arguments, and was of incalcu- 
lable value at a time when the entire 
country was divided on the subject, 
three claims being put forth—(1) that 
that authority rested in Congress alone ; 
(2) that it belonged exclusively to the 
President, and (3) that it could be sus- 
pended only by the concurrent action of 
the President and Congress. The most 
eminent jurists were divided on this 
question, and since the Constitution 


























fails to designate the department to 
which the power belongs, there was room 
for much discussion. Miss Carroll di- 
rected her inquiry to an analysis as to 
whether the power fell under the legis- 
lative or the executive department, and, 
if in the latter, whether it belonged to 
the civil or the military department. 
Her argument led her to this fine clos- 
ing passage: “Hence it is unquestion- 
able that the chief of any distinct mili- 
tary command must necessarily have 
the right to employ martial law; but 
that is the right to exclude the civil 
judge, and that again is, per se, a sus- 
pension of the writ of habeas corpus, 
and thus the old maxim infer arma silent 
leges is as true now as it was in the 
days when Cicero penned it.” 

The achievements of solitary women 
who are at least as superior to the 
average of their sex as the male genius 
is to his, have furnished sufficient proof 
that they may properly be judged by 
the standards usually applied to men. 
Among warriors and rulers the mind 
naturally reverts to such instances as 
Jeanne d’Arc, Boadicea, Isabella and 
Blanche of Castile, Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary and Elizabeth of England, Maria 
Theresa, and Catherine of Russia. All 
of these women rose to a distinction on 
the plane of human greatness whose 
standard cannot be questioned, univer- 
sally accepted by the world as repre- 
senting all of valor, patriotism, and 
statecraft. Yet, measured with the 
same standard, Anna Ella Carroll, by 
her services to the nation, stands out, if 
not the superior, at least the equal of 
any of these, but with the difference 
that while all of the others were recog- 
nized by the state and remembered in 
history, Miss Carroll has been relegated 
to oblivion. 

A Cyrus turned the waters of a great 
river from its bed that his hosts might 
march into a city of feasting and rev- 
elry ; a woman set the forces of a nation 
afloat on a stream on which they were 
borne to the heart of a hostile territory 
bristling with war. Victory rested on 
the banners of both armies, but history 
records the name of only one genius, 
and that one the hero of the lesser 
achievement. The wooden horse of 
Troy, the goose whose timely cackling 
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saved Rome, the spider that slung his 
gossamer film before a cave where the 
Scottish Bruce lay hidden, have had all 
the honors accorded them that could be 
assigned for their part in‘history ; but 
a woman who saved the greatest repub- 
lic the world has ever known, who was 
the central, yet unseen, figure in the 
bloody drama of the New World, has 
been treated with gross injustice by the 
very Government she saved. 

After this lapse of time partisan zeal 
has no place in chronicles whose only 
purpose is to place before the public, in 
whom the love of justice is the hope of 
the commonwealth, the actual facts of 
history as they exist in their proper 
relation to the great struggle, and to 
consider what means are best to re- 
move the stain of injustice that rests on 
the Nation’s escutcheon. The widows of 
all our great generals are to-day draw- 
ing pensions for the services rendered 
by their husbands, and every soldier 
who suffered a wound because he drew 
a sword in defence of his country’s flag 
is entitled to some financial recompense 
for his ill. Why, then, may not a ser- 
vice of inestimable value be granted its 
just reward ? 

Nor does the injustice end here. 
The historian has added his neglect to 
the indifference of the statesman and 
the apathy of the Government. His- 
tories of the Civil War have been writ- 
ten, but never yet one that told of the 
services of Anna Ella Carroll, and the 
thousands of thousands of pupils of our 
public schools who learn of the achieve- 
ments of Halleck, Grant, Sherman, and 
all the heroes of the great struggle, 
never know from their histories that it 
was a woman’s brain that conceived the 
plan that, more than any other one 
plan, saved the Union. Every man who 
ever wore the insignia of any rank in 
the army, every brave color-bearer, 
every officer who led a division of the 
army, orderlies who carried despatches, 
scouts and drummer-boys—hundreds of 
these have their names enrolled on the 
pages of history, and justly so; but 
where appears the name of Anna Ella 
Carroll? Not once does the name of 
this patriot adorn the pages where its 
presence would honor the company in 
which it might be seen. The Nation has 
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its heroes—yes, but they are men. Only 
a patriot whose sole fault was that she 
was a woman is denied admittance to 
that illustrious company. 

It is with a deep sense of humiliation 
that we read the candid admission of 
one who had always championed her 
claim: “ Military men doff their hats 
with grace and pleasure to a woman, 
but to surrender claim to anything in 
the way of personal glory in their 
profession to a woman—that is quite 
another thing.” It is the same old story 
—chivalry instead of justice. No one 
who becomes acquainted with the story 
of Anna Ella Carroll will dare to say 
that any history of the Civil War is 
either true or complete without the 
record of her services. The children of 
our public schools have the right to 
know of all the Nation’s heroes, and 
our girls especially should have this 
distinguished example of their sex held 
up before them as an example of woman 
as a patriot, and learn from this that 
there is indeed no sex in patriotism. 

After Fort Henry had fallen and while 
the country was wild with rejoicing at 
the saving turn of affairs, a scene in 
Convress was enacted, which has a 
deep significance in the consideration 
of Miss Carroll. The House was in ses- 
sion and the debate was as usual on the 
fortunes of the Union. Sincere and 
joyful thanks were uttered on all sides 
for the opportune tide in the affairs of 
the Nation, and the members vied with 
one another in expressing their grati- 
tude to the generals who had led the 
Union armies to success. A sudden re- 
action from the awful gloom and de- 
pression of months past had acted like 
an elixir of life, and in the universal re- 
joicing there was a note of thanksgiving 
that may have been the echo of Lincoln’s 
devout thanks to Almighty God for the 
victories vouchsafed the defenders of 
the country. 

While the discussion of the turn of 
the tide was at its height Roscoe Conk- 
ling arose, and after an eloquent speech 
full of feeling and patriotism, on the 
recent successes of the Union troops, 
proceeded to say that the credit was due 
not only to the generals who had led 
their troops, but even in a larger de- 
gree to whoever had laid out the plan 


of the campaign. He then offered a 
formal resolution in the House that due 
inquiry be made as to the one who had 
formed the plan in order that the proper 
honors might be paid. A discussion 
ensued, in which vague and unsuccess- 
ful attempts were made to fix the praise 
on one general or another, but without 
success. To end the discussion Hon. 
Thaddeus Stevens moved that Mr. Conk- 
ling’s resolution be referred to the Mili- 
tary Committee of the House. It was 
accordingly referred there, and there it 
died. The Military Committee of the 
House was a mausoleum for many an 
inquiry. 

The finishing touch to this farce was 
not lacking. In the gallery sat Miss 
Carroll! While the speakers argued 
and discussed and bandied idle words 
in a battledore and shuttlecock of aim- 
less argument, the woman to whom be- 
longed the honors they vainly attempted 
to distribute here and there sat silent 
and passive in the gallery and heard 
without a murmur the snarl of jealousy! 
Had she dared to rise in her seat and 
proclaim her share of the victories, the 
House would not have dared dispute 
her, for on the floor of that body sat 
many men who knew full well to whom 
the credit belonged. A silence as pro- 
found as theirs is the only comment 
fitting them here. 

Miss Carroll’s case as it now stands is 
one of the most pathetic in history. It 
does not appear that she ever said a 
harsh word on account of the tedious 
and repeated delays that so tried her 
soul, or that she ever lost her wonderful 
cheerfulness. Visitors to her in her 
later years attest that she still had a 
sinile of remarkable sweetness and radi- 
ance, and that even to the very last her 
face retained the grace of expression and 
the evidences of superior mentality that 
had always been its chief charm. 

From time to time some efforts have 
been made by some of the women’s or- 
ganizations, by patriotic societies, and 
by several prominent women, to obtain 
the proper acknowledgment of her 
claim, but without success. 

It would seem that the time has now 
come for the final effort to be made, one 
which cannot fail in obtaining some form 
of national recognition. 
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The legal difficulties — purely tech- 
nical, not actual or moral — defeated 
Miss Carroll’s claim before the Court of 
Claims in 1885, the last time it was pre- 
sented, and it was referred back to 
Congress. It will require a special 
order of Congress to take it up and try 
it over. The patriotic societies of the 
country never had such an opportunity 
for concerted action in a just cause as 
they have here. An appeal to Congress 
when it assembles, made by all the 
patriotic organizations in the United 
States, ought to have the desired effect, 
and though the rightful object of the 
action has passed beyond earthly re- 
ward, the true and devoted sister who 
still lives in Washington can reap a 
tardy but welcome recompense. 

Such action on the part of the patri- 
otic societies is directly in line with the 
avowed purpose for which they are or- 
ganized, and would be in harmony with 
their scheme for the perpetuation of 
heroic deeds and loyal services. In 
minor matters, such as the preservation 
of historic landmarks, and in various 
instances, creditable but not equal to 
this one, they have done much ; but the 
curious fact remains that they have never 
yet taken united action on any subject. 
It is also true that no such notable in- 
stance, no instance national in its scope 
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and interest, has ever yet been present- 
ed to them, as the unrecognized claim 
of Anna Ella Carroll, nor is it possible 
that its parallel exists. The time for 
action, therefore, is ripe; already the 
delay is a nation’s shame, and if the 
wrong be not righted soon the Govern- 
ment of the United States will have a 
stain on its honor that nothing can wipe 
out. 

The concerted appeal of the patriotic 
societies to Congress is a plan entirely 
feasible if it be properly handled, while 
the aroused sense of patriotism and jus- 
tice of the Nation would bring to bear 
in addition a moral pressure that would 
be irresistible. If this plan should fail, 
there would remain the possibility of 
honoring Miss Carroll’s memory in a 
monument by popular subscription. If, 
after being thus prominently brought 
before the public notice, the people of 
this country will still sit idly by in si- 
lence and let this wrong go unnoticed, 
then the American people as a nation 
can no longer lay claim to that keen 
sense of honor and that sensitive appre- 
ciation of justice which have been their 
boast before the world. A nation that 
does not honor its meanest citizen, is 
ignoble; how much more, then, if it 
neglect its noblest heroes, be they men 
or be they women! 


THE MARSTON MOOR MYSTERY 
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lutely the cheapest thing it had 
ever been his lot to offer. I am 
fond of cheap things; nay, more, my 
income renders it imperative that I 
should secure them ; so when the doc- 
tor said that my wife needed at léast 
one year’s country life, and when the 
old Dower House near Marston Hall 
was simply given away at the price of a 
Clapham semi-detached, I jumped at it. 
I believe it is in order to make one’s 
self known, and incidentally one’s fam- 
ily, so I will proceed to my introduc- 
tions. My wife, who boasts of the classic 
name of Minerva, is the eighth daughter 
of a country parson, whose living near- 


' | ‘HE house-agent said it was abso- 


ly touched the three-hundred-a-year 
mark—need I add, my Minerva is not 
blessed with wealth? But she has that 
which is better in every way, a sunny 
disposition and a regular habit of pre- 
senting me with a new infant yearly. 
My respected father-in-law used to 
preach from the text of “ Blessed is 
he who hath his quiver full of them ;” 
but he never gave instructions for our 
guidance when the quiver became over- 
crowded, as ours is. I should think the 
Board of Health would consider the 
very confined limits of a quiver, and— 
but why enlarge upon the subject of 
family? Mine won't bear it. 

Our children have varied and numer- 
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ous names, which would only confuse 
you were I to give them at length ; be- 
sides, they have nothing to do with this 
history, which consists solely of the ex- 
traordinary experiences of your hum- 
ble servant and the Minerva aforesaid. 

By the way, I, who am always accus- 
tomed to take a second place, was near 
forgetting to set my own credentials be- 
fore you. I was a clerk in Somerset 
House, where I grew bald from having 
so many people step over my head to 
positions of value. I then commenced 
scribbling for the minor papers—family 
sort of literature with quantities of 
dukes and earls in them. They paid 
me fairly well, and I managed to gain a 
living for my wife and the cherubs by 
dint of about ten hours a day of hard 
quill driving. I said “ managed ;” if 
the truth must be told I manage to do 
so still, and if I don’t manage, my wife 
can’t run the ménage. (You have no 
idea what a facile pen that class of writ- 
ing engenders ) 

Vulgar, envious people have said that 
my work is puerile and of the consist- 
ency of water-gruel; my style is con- 
sidered colorless and my grammar in 
urgent need of repairs ; 1am accused of 
tautology, and of giving more words to 
less story than any living or dead au- 
thor. But what is one to do when one’s 
genius is measured with a foot-rule and 
one gets paid per thousand ems? And 
then people wonder that I run largely 
to padding ! 

But if you will bear with meI will 
promise you that this story at least 
shall be to the point ; though you can 
imagine how I long to string it out and 
write those touching words “to be con- 
tinued in our next.” 

So I will not describe how we left 
our little home in Islington amid the 
mingled jeers and cheers of our very 
mixed neighborhood; neither will I 
portray our triumphal processiou to 
King’sCross Station ; nor willI deszant 
on the scorn exhibited by the porters 
and other high dignitaries as we com- 
pletely filled a third-class carriage. I 
could make some telling effects in giv- 
ing you the witty remarks of our eldest, 
whom we intend for the church, or in 
transcribing the poetic sentiments of 
our third, who will certainly be poet- 


laureate if he continues in his present 
path and doesn’t sigh for the good 
things of this life. I could do all this, 
but I forbear, principally because I 
know it would be stricken out and 
I shouldn’t get paid for it—a thing 
I abhor. 

So by your leave we will imagine 
ourselves at the station of the little vil- 
lage of Marston. The season is au- 
tumn, the day is hot—so am I, in my 
endeavors to induce the cabman to 
look upon the children as airy nothings 
and confine the fare to my wife and my- 
self. After much argument we pack 
our offspring in such positions and 
cramped attitudes as might seem to 
guarantee little likelihood of their being 
spilled out on the way, and wedging 
ourselves into the unoccupied places we 
are once more en route. 

Night has set in. We are driving 
through a tumble-down coach-gate. I 
can dimly discern a weather-beaten 
coat-of-arms on the stone pillars, a de- 
vice I shall certainly use for my next 
wicked duke’s armorial bearings (I’ve 
been running very short of them lately ; 
Islington being somewhat out of touch 
with the residences of the belted earls). 





Jane is at the door. 
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Where wasI? Oh, yes! Night has set 
in. The children are crying in chorus. 
I am cross and threaten to send them 
to bed immediately on arrival, a punish- 
ment they appear to herald with delight. 
Our trusty,one and only, maid-of-all- 
work has preceded us a week ago, and 
everything will be prepared for our re- 
ception, so Iam fancy free and can in- 
dulge in all sorts of speculations as to 
our new abode. Photographs of the 
dower-house we, of course, have seen ; 
but then I once leased a cottage from a 
tintype, and found, when too late, they 
had taken the house next door by mis- 
take, so I am not so confident now. Of 
one thing I am sure, that the dower- 
house is cheap at any state of decay. 
The roof we are assured (clause in the 
lease to that effect) is water-tight, and 
I can look out for the rest. We are 
already determining to take the place 
for a term of years, and my wife and I 
are on the verge of strife as to whether 
it shall be seven, fourteen, or twenty- 
one. 

A sudden jerk, which precipitates 
most of the children into our laps, in- 
forms us that we are at the end of our 
journey, and we release our army on the 
stone flags of an old portico. Jane has 
heard the cab-wheels and is at the door, 
with a tallow-dip, to welcome us. 

We find ourselves in an oak-panelled 
hall with a low roof supported by rough- 
ly hewn beams which make it appear 
lower still. A door to the right leads 
to the back hall and stairs, up which 
Jane quickly packs the children, luring 
them toward the new wing—that is, the 
comparatively new wing—where their 
quarters have been prepared. So we 
are rid of what Cesar called his im- 
pediments and can proceed. 

Minerva and I are delighted, though 
somewhat weary. From the hall we 
wander into the dining- room, where 
some food awaits us. We hie upstairs, 
to another part of the house, far from 
the madding juvenile crowd, and make 
ourselves fairly free from cinders ; see 
that the children have consumed their 
bread and milk and are being wrestled 
into bed by the energetic Jane ; and, 
thanking Providence that Jane has that 
pleasure instead of ourselves, we return 
to the little dining-room and cause 
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Balancing yourself on the very sharp edge. 


havoc to reign among Jane’s supplies. 
Then we each take a tallow-dip (Jane 
has her opinions on the subject of econ- 
omy) and explore the house. 

Out of this small dining-room, or 
study, as I afterward learned— though 
the books had all been removed—opens 
a large banqueting -hall; that is the 
only name I can think of which applies 
to it, as it is so utterly out of propor- 
tion to the rest of the building. A 
long, cracked table runs nearly the 
length of the room, two lines of broken- 
down chairs flank the walls, the paper 
which some barbarian has pasted on 
the oaken wainscoting is hanging down 
in strips, the ceiling is damp, and the 
plaster has fallen away in places, leav- 
ing great staring wounds which seem 
to weep the life-blood of the Dower 
House. Ugh! It’s chilly here. We'll 
close up this part of the house, or the 
children will romp into this dungeon 
and bring the rest of the ceiling down 
on their heads. So, back to the cosey 
inner room; and, after a few more 
castles in the air, to bed. 

That bed beggars description. It is 
a three-story and basement edifice, with 
a canopy and superstructure over that. 
The sides are higher — considerably 
higher — than the sleeping area; so, 
after you have scrambled up the five 
feet or so and are balancing yourself on 
the very sharp edge, you waver for a 
moment and conclude you will shuffle 
off the knife - board while your knee- 
caps last; I maintain it is very igno- 
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minious to find a drop of a couple of 
feet on the other side, and to end in 
pitching on your collar-bone, to the 
eternal derangement of the bed-clothes. 
The acreage of the bed, set aside for 
rest, and distinct and apart from the 
ornamental portion of the four-post an- 
tiquity, presents a series of hills and 
dales, which leads one to imagine that 
a model of the Rocky Mountains has 
been placed under the mattress for safe- 
keeping. But by dint of patiently ex- 
ploring the geography of the district, 
we find valleys and plains which fit us, 
and we are soon where miniature ranges 
cannot harm nor rugged rocks annoy. 


In this manner a new era dawned on 
our fortunes. Good luck seemed to 
have followed us to the shadowy sol- 
itude of the Dower House. We had 
been there for three months and winter 
began to cut short the children’s ex- 
cursions over Marston Moor, on whose 
border our abode stood. My book 
made quite a monetary success, and the 
editor of the Family Friend began to 
treat me to less blue pencil and more 
civility. I had offers from really re- 
spectable magazines and was corre- 
spondingly happy when I received an 
invitation, accompanied by a first-class 
ticket, to come up to London and per- 
sonally make arrangements for a serial 
story for The Mansion House and confer 
with a well-known artist as to the illus- 
trations. So, kissing my wife and as 
many of the children as could conven- 
iently be gathered together at that 
moment, I jumped into our little pony- 
cart (we have advanced considerably in 
the estimation of the neighbors since 
we became carriage- folk) and soon 
left Marston Moor and my ties and 
belongings far behind. 

My proceedings in London have noth- 
ing to do with this narrative ; and not 
being a mind-reader I was ignorant of 
what went on at the Dower House dur- 
ing my absence, saving from hearsay, 
which consisted of this statement : “‘ The 
same as usual, dear. You know noth- 
ing ever does happen here. Oh, yes; 
I believe there must have been a ball or 
a large party of some sort given in 
the neighborhood—by whom I do not 


know.” 


A few days after, my wife seemed 
puzzled. She came down to my study 
and ensconced herself by the fire. I 
laid down my pen, glad of a respite 
from labor, drew up to the other side 
of the grate, lit my pipe, and let the 
conversation drift in its own channels. 

“You know that little lane leading 
from the back of the house over the 
moor ? ” 

I knew it, and said so. 

“Where does it lead ?” 

“To nowhere in particular. It loses 
itself and splits up into innumerable 
paths, which, in turn, dissolve into the 
heather.” 

* But it must go somewhere, John.” 

I didn’t know anything about “ must.” 
I only knew that it didn’t. 

My wife softly murmured that it was 
very peculiar, while I wanted to know 
the reason for her inquiry. 

Minerva settled herself in the easy- 
chair in a manner which betokened a 
long story, and I stretched out my 
slippers to the grateful blaze and hum- 
bly hoped I shouldn’t go to sleep. 

“My dear, while you were away, I 
think I told you that there must have 
been a large party, or gathering of 
some kind, in the neighborhood.” 

I nodded. 

* And yet how could there have been 
if the little lane leads nowhere ?” 

I failed to see why the little lane’s 
ignominious ending should prostrate 
the country with grief and entirely dis- 
able the people from attending to their 
social functions. 

My wife said I didn’t understand. 

I owned I didn’t. 

Then she began all over again. 
“ While you were away ” 

I hastily gave her to understand I 
comprehended that part, not wishing a 
repetition of the ball episode. 

“ You must let me tell it my own way. 
One night, when you were away, I went 
to bed.” 

“What did you do the rest of the 
nights ?” 

“Oh, don’t try to be funny. Please 
keep that for the people who have to 
read what you write.” 

I thought this very ungracious of 
Minerva, but forbore to reply. 

“One night, about eleven o’clock, I 
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found I could not sleep ; and, lighting 
the lamp, began reading your last novel, 
hoping that it would help me to get my 
merited repose—” (authors’ wives and 
heroes’ valets have no respect for their 
lords)—“ when I was suddenly disturbed 
by the sound of a carriage coming up 
the coach-road to the house. I dis- 
tinctly heard the gate swing on its 
hinges and fall to with a click.” 


“You must let me 


“My dear, how could you?” I inter- 
rupted. “The gate has never been on 
its hinges since we have been here ; and, 
Py appearances, not for a long while be- 
ore, 
_ This did not seem to stagger Minerva 
in the least, for she reasserted, “ Well, 
I heard it as plainly as I can hear the 
wind howling through the elms now.” 

“ Well, what did they come here for?” 

“They didn’t come here at all. That’s 
the puzzling part of it. They must 
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have passed the house, for I didn’t hear 
them go back, and yet you will say that 
the little lane leads nowhere.” Minerva 
seemed quite upset at my obstinacy 
and went on, “I heard the trotting of 
the horses and the grinding of the 
wheels in the soft gravel ; then another 
carriage swept up, and another ; I think 
I counted four in all. I heard men’s 
voices, swearing horribly—they could 





tell it my own way.” 


not have had any ladies with them. The 
little lane is soft and muddy, so they 
must have gone that way. I don’t care 
what you say, the lane must lead some- 
where.” 

“ My dear child, I'll drive you to the 
place where it evaporates, and then you 
van see for yourself.” 

Minerva hates to be convinced, so my 
invitation was disregarded. 

“By the way, John, I wish you would 
have the doors seen to. All that night 
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they were opening and shutting, bang- 
ing and swinging, in a nerve-racking 
manner. It must have been especial- 
ly windy, for I haven’t heard them 
since.” 

Now the doors of the Dower House 
are about the only things in _thor- 
oughly good repair, but I forgot to 
mention it. 

“*Good-night, John ; I’m going to bed. 
And don’t sit up all night pretending to 
work. Dear, dear, if you idle men only 
once knew what real work was, there 
wouldn’t be so much poverty in the 
world. Good-night, John.” And the 
family oracle went mountaineering to 
her couch. 

I made allowances for poor Minerva, 
and didn’t wonder at her being a trifle 
querulous. The neighborhood had 
ignored us entirely, I being looked 
down upon as a vulgar scribbler not 
worth calling on; and even the parson 
had only tackled us once, when, find- 
ing that we were of another religion than 
himself, he left us to desolation and the 
ultimate flames of Hades. — 

A man in my position grasps at the 
slightest thing to elaborate and make a 
small matter appear of interest. Here 
was something to hand—the coaches 
driving like mad over the trackless moor 
at the dead of night. I had visions of 
highwaymen and the gallows-tree with 
its manacled and ghastly fruit. I should 
have to lay the story back a couple of 
hundred years and—there ! I was nearly 
asleep that time. 

Next day business took me to the vil- 
lage, and I turned into the inn to inter- 
view the garrulous landlord, as I wanted 
a few points in Yorkshire dialect and 
knew of no better preceptor. What I 
had especially noticed about this man, 
in former conversations, was his con- 
stant desire to know if I were comfort- 
able in my new home, and his evident 
surprise—and, I thought, annoyance— 
at discovering that I was perfectly satis- 
fied. Mutual topics were hard to find, 
so I recurred to the little lane, and 
asked him if it had ever led to any 
given point. 

“Ay, it did, once on a time.” 

“ Where to?” 

“'T’ place is burnt these hoonderd 
"Twas t’ old ’all, wheere t’ wicked 


year. 
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squoire lived, an’ set foire to, they 
saay.” 
* That’s interesting.” 

“Aye, ye med find it so, soome o’ 
these days.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Nay, I weant tell ’ee. Find it out 
thysel’, lad.” And more I could not 


extract from him. 


Another year flew over our heads. 
November was again with us. The 
neighborhood had tardily called, having 
found out that I was making money and 
might entertain. Work was pressing 
very heavily on me, and my old scraps 
were being reprinted ad nauseam. Even 
Minerva began to consider that some of 
my work was not so bad after all, which 
was an immense concession for her. 

I remember the date perfectly, the 
9th. How could I ever forget it? 
Minerva had heard there was a case of 
scarlet fever in the village and had de- 
parted, bag and children, for healthier 
climes and an aunt in Highgate ; and I 
was putting in a quantity of extra and 
delicate work with the calm assurance 
that I could not be summoned from an 
exciting paragraph to tack a carpet or 
ascertain why the fire refused to burn. 
The room was very hot and I opened 
the window a trifle to free the room 
from smoke and make it bearably cool. 
It was raining drearily and the wind 
brought the Marston chimes in gusts 
across the moor. The church clock 
was striking eleven, one tone distinct, 
the next muffled, as the storm played 
with, and tossed aside, the waves of 
sound. 

At that moment a peculiar “click” 
startled me. My mind instantly re- 
curred to Minerva’s story and I won- 
dered what could have caused the noise. 
Almost simultaneously I heard the ap- 
proach of a carriage, which stopped be- 
fore the door. Who could possibly 
come here at this time of night? I 
stepped out into the hall and unbarred 
the front door. Not a soul was in 
sight, not a vestige of horse or car- 
riage. And yet from the heavily shaded 
part of the old carriage-sweep I heard 
sounds as if a vehicle were standing 
there—heard the heavy breathing of the 
horses, as if they were panting after the 
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draft of a heavy load. I could see 
nothing, and I was just about to step 
out into the rain when, as I am a living 
man, I heard the gravel crunch at my 
feet—heard the peculiar chopping sound 
of a horse pawing the wet pebbles— 
heard it, I say, come trotting up and 
stop under my very nose—heard the 
opening of a carriage-door and the ap- 
parent passing of two persons not by 
me but through me, as I stood in the 
centre of the entrance to the house. 

The whole thing is impossible to ex- 
plain. I rushed out to the empty gravel 
over the place where the carriage seemed 
to be, when the sound of the vehicle 
proceeding, after depositing its passen- 
gers, next riveted my attention. Then 
another seemed to come up, and I in- 
stinctively stepped aside to avoid be- 
ing run over, the illusion was so acute 
and real. I clutched at the pillar of 
the portico, too dazed to cry out, too 
frightened to run away, a thing I longed 
to do but could not. 

Then a voice came out of the hollow- 
ness of the portico and said: “Damn 
it, Matthew, what are you waiting for? 
Come in, man, come in.” The thought 
of regaining the house was uppermost 
in my mind—regaining the house and 
barring myself in. Before I could 
reach the handle the noise of the door 
opening and shutting before me with 
a slam made me stagger backward, and 
a loud laugh and curses in the hall told 
me the bodiless voices had entered the 
Dower House. But there was no move- 
ment of the door, only the report as 
plain as if a giant’s hand had thrown it 
to. Then came footsteps behind me, 
from the dark part of the carriage- 
sweep toward the front door. That 
was too much and I opened the heavy 
oaken portal in mad haste and closed 
it wildly behind me, putting the heavy 
bar into its place with trembling hands. 
As the iron sank into its socket the 
opening and shutting of the closed door 
was heard again, and an effeminate voice 
at my ear drawled, “ Zounds, but it’s 
wet. Gad’s life, my coat’s ruined.” 

Do I explain myself distinctly? The 
door that I was fastening gave the 
sound of itself being opened, a man’s 
coming through, and it’s being banged 
shut again. 


And I was alone in the house with 
the voices. 

Fear gave way to the courage of de- 
spair. I became horribly calm. I ar- 
gued that these strange auricular dem- 
onstrations must be an extraordinary 
reproduction, through some natural 
means, of incidents long past but regis- 
tered, much as on the roller of a pho- 
nograph. But where and how? My 
trembling left me. I felt that, if spirits 
were about me, I was a spirit myself and 
had the best of the bargain in having 
a body to boot. 

Through my little study the footsteps 
went and the clank of swords and the 
swish of silken coats made themselves 
known among the furniture ; through 
the room they rushed, and the shutting 
of the locked door leading to the ban- 
queting-hall closed out further sound, 
excepting now and then a peal of muffled 
laughter. 

Fresh courage, assisted by a nip of 
brandy, argued against listening at the 
key-hole like a servant. I put my 
shoulder to the panels and the rusty 
lock gave way, nearly precipitating me 
into the darkness. I retreated to my 
room and returned with my reading- 
lamp, which I placed on the mantel- 
piece. I placed my back against the 
wall, not relishing the idea of having 
anything, however ethereal, behind me, 
and waited for developments. They 
came. 

An invisible dinner was evidently in 
progress. The clatter of dishes, the 
popping of corks, the clink of glasses, 
and noisy toasts followed on each other’s 
heels with lightning rapidity. No time, 
at least no human time, seemed to elapse 
between the courses. I had hardly fin- 
ished trying to peer into the gloomy 
farther end of the room, not feeling any 
particular desire to leave my coign of 
vantage and explore personally, when 
the drinking portion of the entertain- 
ment seemed to commence. The echo- 
ing feet of vanished servants carried 
burdens of clattering dishes out of the 
way of the circulating wine. The laugh- 
ter became louder and the jests more 
ribald. I thought that nothing could 
startle me now, but I was mistaken, for 
the lower window seemed to burst in, 
confusion reigned, chairs crashed back- 
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ward, and another voice cried, “ At last 
we shall have a reckoning.” 

“Why, brother,” returned a voice 
which had been loudest during the 
phantom feast, “‘ what madness is this ?” 

“ Listen, gentlemen,” said the first, 
in a tone that betokened determination 
born of implacable anger. “That man 
cowering at the head of the table is my 
late sister’s husband. You see the way 
he mourns his wife—how he gives her a 
requiem of debauchery ; but you do not 
know half yet. It was his hand that 
fired the house while she lay on a sick- 
bed. I have the truth now, which I 
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Weeds are wasted. 


” 


suspected long. 
Let him draw and 
The clash of steel interrupted the sen- 
tence. I stepped back hurriedly into 
the inner room as a gust of wind put 
out the feeble light. 
A groan, a fall, and all was silence. 





If anyone knows of a tenant for a de- 
sirable family mansion I shall be pleased 
to part with the remainder of my lease 
fora mere song. I can’t talk about it 
now. I’m too busy packing up to visit 
my wife’s aunt who lives in Highgate. 
I tind I need a change of air. 


The clash of steel interrupted the sentence. 











Pa? 





THE STORY OF ONE “NEW WOMAN” 
By Louis Bradley Sims 


pressive, and just now they were 

seriously contemplative. Her 
face was fair and smooth. Her brown 
hair was parted in the most severely 
stylish manner. Her attitude betok- 
ened deep thought. Her arms, in their 
voluminous sleeves, were raised above 
her head, her hands clasping the top of 
the chair, and she gazed meditatively 
into the fire, whose light brightened the 
gray winter day. 

In a comfortable armchair, a few 
feet away, sat a man enjoying a good 
cigar, and as he lazily watched the blue 
rings of smoke his fine eyes smiled, al- 
though his mouth was as grave as the 
occasion and the girl demanded. For, 
although she had dreams of being a 
“new woman,” he knew her better than 
she knew herself. 

“« All things come to those who wait.” 
He had waited several years already ; 
but he was not a man that was easily 
daunted, and he had not read law for 
five years without learning a little di- 
plomacy. 

At last her arms dropped to her sides 
and her eyes sought his. 

“No, Richard,” she said, decidedly, 
“T cannot give up my dreams of years. 
Neither of us would be happy.” 

Richard, who was always “ Dick” be- 
fore she went to college, threw the re- 
mains of his cigar into the fireplace and 
said, thoughtfully : “Iam willing to run 
the risk.” 

“But J am not,” she returned, with 
spirit ; “ besides, what sort of a return 
would it be to papa, after all the money 
he has spent on my education, for me 
to simply get married ?” 

No pen could describe the scorn 
which she threw into these last two 
words. 

“Well, Cissy, I don’t believe your 
father expects you to start out on a lect- 
ure tour in order to defray your school 
expenses.” 

“Richard, please remember that I 
wish you to drop that silly nickname 


Ee eyes were wide open and ex- 


which was given me when I was too 
small to defend myself. And I want 
you to stop talking to me about lectur- 
ing, as if you were laughing at me. 
‘Who is going to lecture?” 

She was now sitting upright, and her 
big gray eyes flashed angrily at the 
man beside her. 

He settled back a little more com- 
fortably than before, and looked at her 
with perfect good humor. 

“T did not know but you were think- 
ing of it, Priscilla,” he replied ; “ you 
know you have never honored me with 
your confidence. You only hint and 
are very vague concerning your future 
movements since you became a ‘new 
woman,’ so you must not be too hard 
on me if I make a mistake.” 

She felt that he was teasing her. Much 
to her secret annoyance she knew that 
she was sensitive upon this “‘new-wom- 
an” subject. Not that she intended 
to give it up, but she could not impress 
any one with the depths of her feelings 


about it. It was regarded as one of : 


her fads. Her father laughed at her 
good-naturedly, and said that it would 
keep her out of mischief. Her friends 
said: “ You will get over it in a few 
months,” or, ‘‘ Wait until the right man 
comes along,” as if she were a school- 
girl instead of an advanced woman, 
twenty-one years old ! 

And Dick, or Richard, as she persisted 
in calling him now, was more provoking 
than any one else, for he was always 
saying something that knocked her 
arguments sky-high, or made her so 
angry that she could not think of them 
at all. 

She sniffed contemptuously, as if he 
were not worth an answer. 

“You used to be kinder to me,” he 
went on, softly, as he watched the fire- 
light play on her flushed face. “Do you 
remember the last row we had on the 
lake together? It was during your first 
vacation home, before you ‘ 

“‘ Yes, that’s right,” she interrupted. 
“ Bring up every little thing that I did 
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or said years ago, when I was not re- 
sponsible. I learned common-sense at 
college, as well as Greek and Latin.” 

“Don’t you think it would be only 
fair if you were to tell me something of 
your plans?” he asked, gravely. “Iam 
in earnest, Priscilla ; I am not laughing 
at you.” 

She looked eagerly into his face for a 
moment, and then, as she felt a warm 
color overspreading her own, put her 
head quickly into the shade of her chair 
again. 

Then she said, half-timidly: “If you 
are sure you wish to hear——” 

“T am very anxious to know all about 
it.” 

“ Well, when I first went to college I 
did not think any more about such mat- 
ters than other girls; but in a year or 
two I commenced to see what a useless, 
aimless life I had always led. As I saw 
what nobility there was in the lives of 
the teachers, my brain and mind ex- 
panded, and then I learned that I could 
never settle down to a commonplace life 
again.” ‘ 

She had forgotten her listener, and 
enthusiasm burned in her eyes where 
anger had lately dwelt. It was with 
difficulty that Dick restrained himself 
from taking this ‘“‘new woman” in his 
arms in the old-fashioned way. 

She smiled into the fire. 

“T have thought it all over carefully, 
and wondered what I was meant to be 
for. I wished to make no mistake, and 
now I think I know.” 

Dick looked expectant, but did not 
speak. To tell the truth, she looked so 
pretty that he did not want to disturb 
her. 

“It is very hard to have no one that 
understands me,” she went on, plain- 
tively. ‘Papa thinks that, because I am 
president of a cooking club and the 
founder of a sewing society, I ought to 
know how all the housework ought to 
be done, and my cousin Caroline thinks 
I ought to marry!” 

“T never would have imagined that 
Mrs. Harding had so much common- 
sense,” said Dick, in an aside. 

“And a few days ago, when I offered 
to teach Jennie (that’s our cook) to read 
evenings, she was so angry that I had 
to coax her to stay until I could find 


some one to take her place. She was 
going to leave on the spot, and she actu- 
ally told me that she could read as well 
as I could!” 

Dick’s eyes twinkled so that he turned 
them away from Priscilla’s face, feeling 
the truth of the old saying that “the 
better part of valor is discretion.” 

“And that was when papa asked me 
why I was not independent—why I did 
not let her see that we could live with- 
out her. Then, whenever I am all ready 
to visit poor people or hospitals, Caro- 
line is sure to want me to go calling or 
shopping—or something !” 

“You may visit hospitals every day 
if you will marry me. I do not wish to 
interfere with your pleasures.” 

“Pleasures? They are duties! And 
I mean to show you all that there is 
something in life for a woman besides 
marrying. If papa died to-morrow 
and left me poor, I could support my- 
self!” 

“ Or I could support you”—meekly. 

“Tf you are not serious, Richard, I 
shall not talk to you any longer,” she 
said, severely. “Id like to see you 
support me! No, if I had my living to 
earn, I could teach music or — dress 
hair.” 

“Did you learn that at college?” 

“Well—they did not teach it, but I 
have a knack for it.” 

“How would matrimony interfere 
with any of these—amusements ?” asked 
Dick. “You surely would not forget 
your music and Greek any sooner sim- 
ply because you married, would you? 
And you could teach in every mission 
Sunday-school in town if you wanted to. 
In fact, I think,” artfully, “that just 
such a person as you would be in great 
demand out there in Oregon, where I 
am going.” 

“T tell you I will never marry. I am 
going to try to make the world better 
for having lived in it!” grandly. 

“Here is a glorious opportunity for 
your missionary work.” 

Priscilla threw him a scornful Jook, 
and began a tattoo on the arm of her 
chair. 

“You have given me an outline of 
your aspirations, but you have not been 
very explicit, and I do not yet under- 
stand what you really intend to do. Are 
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you going to teach in some female 
seminary or found an orphan asylum?” 

“T am going to write!” she said, 
loftily ; but she looked uncomfortable, 
and a hot, red spot burned in either 
cheek. 

“Write? Write what, Priscilla?” 

“ Write for the papers,” snapped the 
girl, nervously. 

For a “new woman” she felt decid- 
edly foolish. 

“ And is that the means whereby you 
will make the world better?” he asked, 
mildly. 

Then, to her extreme mortification 
and disgust, a great tear came to each 
eye, lingered there a moment, then 
rolled leisurely down her cheek. 

The laughter fled from Dick’s face. 

“Darling!” he said, scarcely above a 
whisper, as he dropped on one knee be- 
fore her and took her hands in his. 

“You are always laughing at me 
she sobbed, snatching her hands away 
from him and covering her face with 
them. 

“No, I am not; or, at least, I never 
mean to hurt your feelings,” he replied, 
tenderly ; “but you see, Cissy, I love 
you so much that I cannot bear to let 
some little school-gir] notions come be- 
tween us.” 

She did not take offence at this, nor 
did she seem to notice that Dick’s arms 
were around her waist. Possibly the 
New Woman is above such trifles! 

At any rate, she sobbed contentedly. 

Presently he said: “Don’t you think, 
sweetheart, that you could write just as 
well if you married me?” 

No answer. Only a long sigh for 
breath. 

- “You may insult the cook every day 
(if you will promise not to take her place 
yourself) ; you may deliver tracts to the 
poor in Oregon ; and if you have to sup- 
port the family (which we are told the 
New Woman will do), you can teach 
music or make wigs just as if you had 
been left poor by your father.” 

She jerked away from him, angrily. 

“You seem to enjoy making fun of 
me,” she said. 

“There, I have made you angry, but 
hear what I have to say, Cissy.” 

He clasped his hands behind him and 
stood with his back to the fire, looking 
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taller than usual in the uncertain light. 
His voice was very earnest. 

“Long, long ago I loved you, and if I 
did not think that somewhere in your 
heart you cared a little for me, I would 
not speak of this so often. It may be 
conceited in me, but, Priscilla, I think 
that some day you will love me.” 

The emancipated woman remained si- 
lent. 

“We were so happy during your first 
vacation, and so much together ; at least, 
I was happy. That was before you 
thought it foolish for girls to marry.” 

Priscilla chewed a corner of her hand- 
kerchief. 

** Do you remember one night, stand- 
ing at the gate—you picked a great 
white rose and gave me—and then— 
dearest, do you remember that you 
kissed me ?” 

Her teeth closed on the handkerchief 
and forgot to open. Her cheeks were 
scarlet. 

* Cissy ?” 

No answer. 

“Priscilla, do you remember ?” 

“Yes, but I was a child, and it is mean 
to taunt me!” she cried, in an agony of 
shame. 

“Taunt you! Oh, sweetheart, how 
little you understand !” 

He knelt before her again and, taking 
her face between his hands, said, ten- 
derly : “ A child? Perhaps ; although a 
grown-up one, and a tender, honest- 
hearted one; and that is exactly what 
you are to-day, and ever since that time 
I have looked forward to tho day when 
that ‘child’ would be my own. Next 
month Iam going to Oregon—charity 
begins at home, darling.” 

But she murmured that she must be 
useful in the world. 

“Do you never meet useful married 
women?” he asked, treating her with 
great patience. ‘Is it only the single 
women who help humanity, and is there 
no way of doing this except by writing 
books ? ” 

But the training of four years was not 
to be broken up in an evening, nor in 
weeks, as Dick discovered. For the next 
month he went to Oregon alone, with 
only the memory of one little kiss, and 
that given three years ago. 

Her father mildly expostulated with 
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her once or twice, and Caroline (“ Car- 
rie” before Priscilla went to college), 
berated her soundly, for it is not every 
day that the right man falls in love with 
a girl. 

Caroline was a widow, thirty-seven, 
and romantic. Perhaps this was be- 
cause she had not met the “ right man.” 

Priscilla wore tailor-made gowns, 
practised on the piano diligently four 
hours every day, carried bouquets to 
murderers and wife-beaters in the jail, 
took Sunday-school papers to invalids 
at the hospitals, visited her sewing so- 
ciety once a month, and appeared at all 
the business meetings concerning the 
cooking club of which she was presi- 
dent ; but she never again offered to 
teach any one to read. 

And all this time she had not started 
on her life-work—her writing. She kept 
waiting for the muse, and at last her 
patience was rewarded. Thoughts and 
plans for a story rushed into her brain 
one day. She had not intended to write 
stories, but she felt that she must do 
whatever the muse dictated. It was 
not for her to decide! But somehow 
the hero resembled Dick a great deal. 

She wrote feverishly for days, neglect- 
ing her other duties for this piece of 
work, which was to bring her fame and 
be a credit to the vast army of enlight- 
ened women. 

The heroine had a mind and soul above 
love, leaving marriage for women of com- 
moner clay, and after a long life of sacri- 
fices she died with the world at her feet, 
metaphorically. 

She sent the manuscript to her favor- 
ite magazine, expecting to hear from it 
at once, but the days wore into weeks, 
and at last it was three months since 
she had sent it and she had heard noth- 
ing from it. 

This was a blow to her enthusiasm, 
and her old diversions began to pall. 
Her father and cousin laughed at her 
as they saw this, and suggested taking 
up some new fad. 

Somehow her old ideas seemed less 
important than formerly, and her plans 
for remodelling the world were in danger 
of falling through, when one day her 
father came home with a newspaper in 
his hand, and asked her if she could be 
brave. 


Instinctively her thoughts flew to 
Dick, and her heart came into her throat, 
but she could not speak, and only held 
out a hand for the paper. What little 
the paper had to interest her was enough 
to make her face colorless and her hands 
and feet icy cold. 

It contained a short article, telling 
that the town of Mercer, in Oregon, had 
been almost entirely destroyed by fire. 
Several lives had been lost and many 
lay at the point of death. The citizens 
had turned out bravely and fought the 
flames, and one, a lawyer, by the name 
of Richard Barnett, while trying to res- 
cue a woman from the second story of a 
building, had fallen through and was 
carried out almost lifeless. 

That was all. Not a word to tell 
whether he died after that or not. 

*“* My God, save him and forgive me!” 
gasped Priscilla, sinking to the floor and 
burying her face in a chair. 

A moment later she was on her feet 


again, her eyes heavy, miserable, but 


resolute. 

“Papa, I am going to start for Ore- 
gon to-night!” 

“You are?” he cried, aghast at the 
suddenness of this resolve. 

“Yes, and if you cannot go with me, 
Caroline will.” 

And Caroline did. In a few hours 
they were in a Pullman on a West-bound 
train, and long before they reached their 
destination the passengers in their car 
knew all about her little romance, told 
surreptitiously by Caroline, to whose 
romantic soul this occurrence was as 
meat and drink. But it was no romance 
to Priscilla. To her it was tragedy. 

They telegraphed ahead to learn ii 
Richard were living, and received the 
consoling reply that he was alive and 
doing reasonably well. 

At last, after four long days and 
nights had passed, they steamed into a 
charred, blackened, smoldering, for- 
saken-looking place, with only a few 
buildings left to mark the once ambi- 
tious town of Mercer. The passengers 
bade them good-by and hoped for the 
best, but Priscilla did not hear them. 

In the shack which served for a 
depot, they learned where the invalids 
were being cared for, and thither they 
went. When they reached the parlor 
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SUMMER'S FAREWELL WOOING 


Priscilla sank into a chair. “I cannot 
go another step, Caroline,” she said. 

It was not necessary, for just at that 
moment the door opened and on the 
threshold stood a tall young man with 
a bandage across his forehead, a scar 
on one cheek, and his right arm in a 
sling—a pitiful-looking object, truly. 

Priscilla held out her arms. 

“ Dick !” she cried. 

Caroline went to the gate to take a 
look at the ruins. 

After a while—was it hours, or only 
minutes ?—he said : “ But what will be- 
come of the ‘new woman’ darling ? ” 

“TIT am a new woman ow,” she an- 
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swered, sweetly ; “love has made me 
one.” 

They waited a few days, until Dick 
could stand the journey home; then 
they started. 

When Priscilla looked over the mail 
that had arrived during her absence she 
found a fat envelope containing her won- 
derful story, and a printed letter from 
the editor of the magazine to whom she 
had condescended to send it, saying 
that, although her manuscript was not 
suited to their magazine, it was prob- 
ably not without merit, ete. 

And Priscilla put both story and letter 
into the waste-basket with a happy smile. 


SUMMER’S FAREWELL WOOING 
By Clay Arthur Pierce 


Listen! Listen! Don’t you hear, 
In the gold corn’s tasselled ear, 
Elfin music, sweet and clear 
As a mermaid’s sighing ? 
Soft as blare of ocean shell, 
Glad of breaking waves to tell, 
Rustle, in harmonious swell, 
Corn-stalks dead and dying. 


Lie again within the grass ; 

Watch the V-shaped wild-geese pass 

Winging south to green morass, 
Honking their weird rally ; 

See them melt into the sky, 

Where the sunset spreads its dye 

Rich and warm; and wonder why 
Winter makes a sally. 


Pluck the flowers that o’er you nod, 

Daisies wild and golden rod ; 

See how, from their ripened pod, 
Tiny seeds are sifting ; 

Light as thistle’s silky gown, 

Watch them waft and settle down, 

Future Spring-time’s floral crown 
On the breezes drifting. 


Taste the hoar-frost laden air; 
Swell your chest and hold it there, 
Quafting deep and full and fair 
Autumn’s priceless brewing ; 
Droop your lids and feast your eyes 
On the tinted woods and skies ; 
Know a dream of Paradise,— 
Summer’s farewell wooing. 
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THE PRESENT CAMPAIGN IN CARTOON 
By Marmaduke Humpbrey 


HE caricaturist is a sort of free- 
ts booter. Public tolerance grants 

him letters of marque and reprisal, 
and the high seas of public activity and 
ambition are his playground. Many a 
hopeful skipper of a little fameward bark 
has seen a low, rakish craft appear on his 
horizon, hoist the sign of the grinning 
skull and cross-pens and pump hot shot 
into him. In the ensuing chase, if the 
little bark is not well heeled and well ar- 
mored, it contributes another ship to 
the vast fleet that never reached port. 
A pirate in whom a good knowledge of 
tides and winds, a hang-dog persistence, 
and a vicious mercilessness are lacking, 
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will find more congenial employment 
and more success for his guilelessness 
as a foreign missionary. So a cartoon- 
ist that is not good and quick with the 
stiletto, nor grimly relentless, nor utter- 
ly above the weakness of mercy, that 
cartoonist is unfit for his place and dis- 
honest to his talents. He should draw 
for a tract society—or paint portraits. 
A caricaturist should hurt. The 
comic artists that shoot out little shafts 
of fun at folly—little shafts which, like 
Horace’s satire, tickle while they prick— 
these excellent people have a large and 
proper place in ministering to the pleas- 
ure of the world. But they are not 
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Gold Buster Pete : ‘Drink it, you tenderfoot, and say it's good, too. See!" 


By Clare Angell, the “‘ New York Press,” 
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Hanky-Panky Tricks by Bryan, the Boy Wonder. 
By T. E, Powers, ‘‘ The New York World.” 


aricaturists. When they shoot folly as 

it flies, folly keeps on flying. When a 
Thomas Nast empties his quiver at a 
buzzard like Boss Tweed, the fowl re- 
turns to earth with a flop, surprised to 
find himself what Artemus Ward calls 
“ fatally killed.” 

Of all the tools of torment, ridicule 
is the keenest. But it is possible to 
raise such a laugh at a man’s expense 
that that man’s ridiculous plight shall 
really endear him in a manner. This is 
the fault with most of our caricature. 
The caricaturist serves as a genial ad- 
vertiser and familiarizer of the man he 
means to assail. The laugh that the in- 
fluential caricaturist raises is bitter with 
mockery and contempt. It belittles 
and debases its object. 

The ponderous Aristotle disapproved 
of caricature, and to many over-sedate 
minds it is only impertinence and cru- 
elty. But we need it nowadays. It is the 
most economical, because the farthest- 
reaching and most effective, way of in- 
culcating an idea. When it degenerates 
into a mere nastiness of mud-slinging 
and illogical vituperation, its evil is its 
own cure. Consequently caricature may 
be relied on to keep itself within fairly 
proper limits. Its occasional excesses 
are too few to justify any of the censor- 
ships that obtain in some other coun- 
tries. Indeed a public character here is 
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Trying to Re-cork It. 


By R. C, Swayze, “ The Philadelphia Inquirer.” 


much surer of general favor under 
the rain of satirical arrows than he 
would be on any pedestal of exaltation 
above the rest of mankind, and veiled in 
any cloud of sanctity. Americans have 
too large a sense of the ridiculous to al- 
low divinity to hedge anybody at all, 
from kings up to presidents. 

One of the most salutary and constant 





‘'Come, now, Major, this ostrich business won't do." 


By G. Y. Coffin, * The Washington Post.” 








When Lovely Maiden Stoops to Folly. 


By W. H. Shindler, the ‘‘New York Press.” 























The Crime of '96 
By A. L. Levering, “The Chicago Tribune.” 
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‘* How happy I'd be with either, 


Were t'other dear charmer away !"' 


By H. R. Heaton, “‘ The Chicago Tribune.”’ 





provements, through photography, of 
the accuracy and the speed of engrav- 
ing have robbed the leisurely weekly 
papers of their monopoly. It is now 
possible for the cartoonist to read the 
afternoon telegrams and learn the 
most recent political news, draw his 
picture in the evening, and have it 
printed in the next morning’s issue. 
The cartoon thus holds once more a 
news value. It has again caught up 
with the telegraphic facilities that left it 
laboring far behind and robbed it of its 
equality in speed with the old postal 
news-system. Between this morning’s 
paper and to-morrow’s the cartoonist, 
as well as the reporter and the tele- 
graph editor, is preparing surprises 
for the next breakfast-table panorama 


offices of caricature, indeed, is this purg- of the world. 


ing the nation from stomach- 
ing bombast and bathos, and 
other hifalutin spices that heat 
the blood and fume the brain. 

Modern caricature was prob- 
ably mothered by Holland, and 
with the self-respecting, other- 
men-doubting Northern nat- 
ure, it has always prospered. 
Even architecture grew satiri- 
cal for a time, and its hideous 
gargoyles were originally more 
than the meaningless gro- 
tesques they have become in 
our time. 
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Further cheapening of meth- 
ods has spread the field of the 
cartoonist still wider. Not 
only the great metropolitan 
dailies, but the newspapers of 
the minor cities can afford and 
do employ special satirical 
sharpshooters. 

At its best, caricature has 
rarely found men that could, 
or that cared to, give their 
drawings a technical value 
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By T. E. Powers, “The New Especially little should highly 
York World.” 


artistic treatment be expect- 


The eighteenth century, with its Ho- ed in the hasty work of journalism. 


garth, Rowlandson, 
Gallray, and minor 
lights, gave caricature 
its biggest vogue in 
England, and it has 
grown steadily among 
us from a mere indi- 
vidual outburst of pic- 
torial invective up to 
its present elaborate 
development, and its 
vital importance in 
campaigns. 

The growth of illus- 
trated journalism has 
immensely widened 
the field of the carica- 
turist, and it is devel- 




















oping a fitting supply J. 
to meet the increasing 
demand. The im- 





They're Off! 


By Frank Garvin, “ The Pittsburg Dispatch.” 
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“And a little child shall lead them ''—if he can. 


By L. D. Bradley, ‘ The Chicago Inter Ocean.” 
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Calking will do it no good, for there isn't a sound plank in the Democratic hulk. 


By Leon Barritt, ** The Morning Advertiser,” New York, 

















The Only Candidate. 
Uncle Sam: ‘' You needn't try to hide it, Mark; we are all on." 


By Homer C. Davenport, The New York “ Journal.” 
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Silver Miner: ‘So you won't buy my bullion at double 
price?”’ 

Uncle Sam: ‘No! Next, | suppose, iron miners will 
want me to buy all the iron they mine, and the copper 
miners will want me to buy all the copper they mine, and 
the farmers will then expect me to buy all the wheat they 
raise, at double the price they can get in the market.” 


The New Toy. 


By T. E. Powers, **‘ The New York World.” By C. Hume, ‘* St. Paul Pioneer Press,’ 
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By L. D. Steele, ** The [lustrated American 


But in the large demand is a veritable 
school of practice. 
training assume the responsibility of a 





H. R. Heaton, 
Tribune,” 


‘' Chicago 


New men of little 


newspaper's sa- 
tirical welfare. 
Bright ideas 
struggle with 
crudity of tech- 
nic and are usu- 
ally wrecked or 
badly maimed in 
the unequal bat- 
tle. But all the 
while practice is 
going on, and 
even in the glare 
of public atten- 





‘' Bryan's utterances run like the wildfire of his native prairies.” 


” 


tion and under the pressure of enforced 
scintillation daily, through self-criticism 
and self-comparison with other men and 
through the inevitable increase in pro- 
ficiency due to constant effort, ability is 
being built up bet- 
ter and better. 

In the mean- 
while the paper’s 
readers are also 
undergoing that 
invaluable training 
of seeing much. 
Their standards 
are raised con- 
stantly by the G. Y. Coffin, ‘‘ Washington 
growth of the car- Post.” 
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Uncle Sam's ‘‘ Crown of Thorns."’ 


Possibly the original of a familiar metaphor of the present campaign. 


By Mr. Champe, ‘* Vox Populi,’ St. Louis, May, 1894. 


toonist’s skill. Thus, caricature serves 
unwittingly as an aid to popular art- 
education. 

Still, much as’one may bewail: the low 
average of skill, it takes time to breed 
fine artists as well as fine horses. And, 
after all, the main thing in caricature 
is the caricature. If a point is made 
graphically one should excuse much 
that is unbeautiful in the details of 
treatment. 

Certain it is that the military art of 
caricature is being more and more 
practised, more and more understood, 
and more and more respected in this 
country. It is not too much to proph- 
esy yet greater vogue for the car- 
toonist. The time must come when 
every paper will find a caricaturist as 
essential to its staff’s completeness as 
its editorial writers. Since it is the 
habit of being interesting that gives a 
paper a good circulation, commercial 
considerations should lead every pub- 
lisher to the employment of as good a 
‘cartoonist as possible. The most glar- 


ing headlines are no more seductive of 
the attention than a clever idea brightly 
drawn. At least one New York daily 
has found its cartoonist its most effec- 
tive, if not its only, magnet for coppers. 

An instructive contrast in methods 
and attitudes is to be found in a com- 
parison of the picture of a public char- 
acter as done by a portrait painter and 
that done by a caricaturist. It is just 
Hamlet’s figure of “ Hyperion to a sa- 





Frank Garvin, '* Pittsburg Dis 
patch,” 


T.E. Powers, ‘‘ New York World.” 








A. L. Levering, '' Chicago Trib- 
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tyr.” The lofty 
pose, the erect 
carriage, the gen- 
eral serene maj- 
esty in the ex- 
pression of the 
former take on in 
the latter a twist 
of physical and 
mental attributes 
that would hang 
any dog. Wellis 
jearicature called 
caricature, for 
overloading and 
gross exaggera- 
tion are its indi- 


viduality and the secrets of its success. 
If the victim of the cartoonist’s spleen 


is tall, he be- 
comes a Don 
Quixote, a living 
skeleton; if he 
wears @ full beard 
he becomes a Rip 
Van Winkle; if 
he is short, 
becomes a m 
nikin ; purses un- 
der his eyes grow, 
to pouches; a 
prominent nose 
becomes a bloat- L. D. Bradley, Chicago ‘' Inter 
ed monopolist of Ocean.” 
his face; any 
characteristic expression becomes a wild 
distortion. 

The caricaturist is a professional 























Up in a Balloon, Boys. 


By-C. G, Bush, the New York “ Evening Telegram.” 
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pessimist, but he must never know dis- 
couragement. He must most bulldog- 
gedly hold on to anything his teeth 
seem to fit, he must make every states- 
man commonplace, and never deviate 
from the type he chooses for him. 
Thomas Nast used to make a sketch of 
the back of Tweed’s head, and the audi- 
ence at his chalk-talk* would howl in 
instantaneous recognition. It is said 
that the recognition and arrest of 
Tweed, when he escaped to Spain, was 
due to the familiarity Nast’s cartoons 
had given his features. This is the su- 
preme art of the caricaturist, to grasp 
peculiarities and emphasize them in 
such a way that they become ludicrous 
without losing verisimilitude. To do 
this with acuteness and to make one’s 





A Man Wanted and Found. 


By Max Bachmann, Copyright, 1696, by ‘ Leslie’s Weekly.” 
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Max Bachmann at Work, 
Copyright, 1896, by ‘* Leslie’s Weekly.” 


pen felt in the political battle—these 
things are far more important to a cari- 
caturist than excellence of draughtsman- 
ship or qualities of permanent artistic 
value. 

A form of caricature into which the 
cheaper wits or the overworked geniuses 
are prone to fall is an excess of alle- 
gory. It is useful to have a few good 
emblems that sum up a party or a type 
in one figure, but overmany weeping 
Columbias and blinded Justitias are a 
weariness. By the choice of a comic 
figure for collective use, however, much 
brightness of effect can be gained. 
Thus, the Republican elephant, the 
Democratic donkey or granny, the blue- 
goggled spinster of Prohibition, the 
bearded goat of Populism, are all sus- 
ceptible of an infinite variety of comic 
manipulation. 

But the more direct, and therefore the 





Free Silver Farmer: ‘Oh !—! wasn't aimin’ at you—! was tryin’ to hit that gold bug, yonder.” 


By T. Fleming, the New York “ Advertiser.” 
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Thomas Fleming. 


more effective, 
satire is the hit- 
ting upon some 
distinguishing 
trademark that 
shall so distin- 
guish each politician that he will be re- 
membered and recognized everywhere 
at a glance. So Nast’s use of a money- 





Leon Barritt 





“The boy stood on the burning deck, 
Whence all but him had fled."’ 


By Mr. May, “ The Detroit Journal.” 
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How it Works—the Free Silver Question at a Glance. 


By T. Fleming, the New York “ Advertiser.” 


bag for Tweed’s fat head, with an ex- 
pressive dollar-mark for the features, 
was a stroke of genius. It is striking 
at first thought, its happiness grows 
upon consideration. The trim beard 
of Conkling became a very sword; Ev- 
arts could never buy out his old hat ; 
no operation on Butler's face could 
get the droop out of his caricatural 
eye. The caricaturist is 
happier still when he can 
choose for his trademark 
some glory of his victim 
and parody it, harp on it, 
and generally pervert it till 
it becomes an eyesore to its 
original, and holds only a 
ridiculous aspect in the eyes 
of the public. Thus, the 
post - Revolutionary politi- 
cian was fond of calling 
Washington the step-father 
of his country. Ingersoll’s 
famous plumed - knighting 
of Blaine condemned that 
statesman to a long course 
of training in uncomforta- 
ble armor with a ridiculous- 
ly tufted helmet. Senator 
Hill’s famous declaration, 
“Tam a Democrat,” is now 
stuck on him in every car- 
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Trainer Hanna: ‘‘Mack, I'm afraid that cock won't fight."’ 


By Mr. Heyer, “ The St. Louis Republic.” 


toon, usually as the legend on an undig- 
nified feather in his cap. 

The Methodists and many others 
have accepted the labels originally 
given them in ridicule, and redeemed 
them into sobriety. The caricaturist’s 
method is the exact reverse. It is 
probable that Mr. McKinley would 
view with complete equanimity the era- 
sure from man’s memory of all knowl- 
edge of his namesake, Napoleon Bona- 
parte. Mr. Bryan is doubt- 
less troubled with nausea at 
the very thought of thorn- 
crowns and gold crosses, 
and he must wish that by 
taking thought he could 
add a decade to his years, Zh 
or expunge from literature “7 
the Boy that Stood on the 
Burning Deck and all his 
juvenile crew. 

The newspaper man has 
been quick to see the value 
of these catch-points, and 
the power for working a 
figure of speech to death is 
multiplied immensely by 
the increase in the number 
of journalistic cartoonists. 
It is unsafe now to deviate 
from the matter-of-fact. 


He Wouldn't 


The dean of 
newspaper carica- 
ture is undoubt- 
edly Mr. C. -G. 
Bush, of the New 
York Herald and 
Evening Tele- 
gram. He has 
earned his place 
by a long series 
of daily drawings 
whose practically 
unfailing success 
has been as re- 
markable as their 
excellence of tech- 
nic. In fact his 
achievements are 
unprecedented in 
the history of sa- 
tirical art. Such 
a marriage of 
quantity and qual- 
ity has never been 
solemnized, or, 





W.H. Shindler, New York 
 Press."’ 





rather, ridiculized. (yy Rete 
His work 18 m the Clare Angell, New York 
highest degree unc- “Press."" 


tuous and magnetic. 

He is usually genial, but his pen can 
stab too. Possibly his fiercest work 
has been the cartoon published in our 
last number and called “A Game that 
Can Be Played on Any Platform.” But 
even here as always he is the humorist 
as well as the satirist. 





“ Crucify '’ Labor; Oh, No! 


Candidate Bryan: ‘‘ Now, hold still and help me make money more plen- 
tiful—for the other fellow.” 


By L. D. Bradley, The Chicago ‘ Inter Ocean,” 
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The next place in metropoli- 
tan caricature is held surely by 
Mr. Homer C. Davenport, of the 
New York Journal. He is a 
young Lochinvar out of the 
West, and his pen is a whole 
cohort against the Republican 
party. His lack of artistic 
schooling is more than atoned 
for by the caustic bitterness of 
his pen. He is not afraid of the 
broadest caricature, as the head 
of Mr. Hanna in the apple-core 
cartoon will show. He is here a 
very Rabelais of art. He can be 
irresistibly funny, too, and it is 
hardly rash to predict for him a 
future of supremacy in his field. 
Caricature is doubly potent 
when it is a graphic exposition 
of a problem as well as a per- 
sonal attack. Particularly suc- 
cessful in this respect are Mr. 
Fleming’s cartoons. Mr. T. E. 
Powers, of the Hvening World, 
is interested in many of the poster- 
school artistic problems of the day, and 
gives his work much individuality of 
treatment. Among the other artists 
busily belligerent in New York are Mr. 
Shindler and Mr. Angell of the Press, 
and Mr. Leon Barritt, a free lance whose 
work is seen in many of the dailies. 
The weekly papers, too, are bright- 
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Uncle Sam: ‘Say, youngster, that can't be run by wind; that's the 


reason they put that handle on it.’ 
By Mr. May, the Detroit “ Journal.” 
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McKinley: ''Please, mister, may | have the core?"’ 
Hanna: ‘‘Git away, boy; they ain't goin’ to be no core.” 


By Homer C. Davenport, the New York * Journal.” 

ened with cartoon. Besides the pol#ico- 
comic papers, Puck and Judge, an oc- 
casional political caricature by F. T. 
Richards enlivens the already lively 
Life. 

The clay models of Mr. Max Bach- 
mann, of Leslie’s Weekly, are unique and 
bring sculpture once more into satirical 
play. Notable work has been done also 
by Mr. L. D. Steele, of the 
Illustrated American. He is 
positively ferocious against 
the Free Silver Party and its 
“anarchistic” leanings toward 
“repudiation.” By the skil- 
ful use of red in the print- 
ing, a most striking effect is 
gained. No more vigorous 
work than his has been done 
in the present campaign. 

New York by no means 
corners the market in cari- 
cature. Chicago has a col- 
ony of genuine satirists with 
an excellent idea of humor. 
The best of the coterie is 
probably Mr. L. D. Bradley, 
of the Inter Ocean. Mr. May, 
of the Detroit Journal, has 
an irresistible humor. Mr. 
G. W. Coffin, of the Wash- 
ington Post, should not be 
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omitted ; and throughout the country, 
in Philadelphia, in Detroit, Pittsburg, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, San Francisco, and 
smaller cities, men of much keenness 
and no little artistic promise are busy 
modelling public opinion. 
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The spirit of most of this work 
is strongly American. The active 
supply of the increasing demand must 
eventually develop a school of cari- 
cature of which the nation shall be 
proud. 





The Silver King's Millennium. 


When your wages will buy just half what they buy now, 


By W. A. Rogers. 


From “ Harper’s Weekly,’ copyrighted, 1896, by Harper & Brothers, 











GREAT SINGERS OF THIS CENTURY 
By Albert L. Parkes 
XII 


Lehmann her first lyric oppor- 

tunities for the display of a flex- 
ible, resonant soprano voice of great 
volume and carrying power, combined 
with fine stage abilities, a statuesque 
figure, and a handsome face. These 
qualities enabled her to become a con- 
spicuously popular operatic figure in 
the Prussian metropolis long before the 
Wagner disease caused the human voice 
to become subordinate to drums and 
trombones. Friulein Lehmann, in those 
days, was a marvellous good Agatha in 
“ Der Freischiitz,” and a very queen in 
coloratura soprano roles, but she was, so 
to speak, too Germanish in her early Ital- 
ian opera attempts. This induced her to 
study in that broad, melodious school 
which has furnished the world with Pas- 
tas, Malibrans, and Pattis. It is only by 
hard study that Germans can master 
Italian vocal methods, because they are 
compelled to ignore the harsh guttural 
sounds which pervade German librettos, 
and which mar the beauties of vocal ex- 
pression. Italian maestri indulge in the 
metaphor that macaroni is not palatable 
in sauerkraut, and some go as far as to 
assert that Teutonic voices are worthless 
until they have received the Italian pol- 
ish. Lilli Lehmann realized this to be 
the fact, as, after a course of Italian 
opera training, she made her début at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, London, in 1879, 
and elicited unstinted praise for her 
splendid vocal and dramatic portraiture 
in Beethoven’s “Fidelio.” It is also re- 
corded that during that entire season 
she divided the honors with Adelina 
Patti, who sang with Colonel Mapleson’s 
company on what were called the Leh- 
mann “ off” nights. 

Friulein Lehmann’s engagement in 
Italian opera for three seasons not only 
confirmed her value as a prima donna of 
the first class, but also fitted her better 
for her subsequent position in German 
opera at the Metropolitan Opera House 


B ERLIN afforded Friulein Lilli 


in New York, where she “ queened ” the 
stage for several successive winters. 

Luck is regarded as a potent factor 
in stage matters, and the failure of 
Henry E. Abbey’s great Italian opera 
company, headed by Christine Nilsson, 
during the initial Metropolitan Opera 
House season in 1883, was the first turn- 
ing point in Friulein Lehmann’s artistic 
fortunes. 

After Mr. Abbey had lost upward of 
$200,000 in his operatic venture, all the 
other available impresarii were fright- 
ened at the magnitude and risks of the 
enterprise, and the exacting terms of 
the directors. The house was offered to 
Colonel Mapleson, to Herr Polini, of 
Hamburg, to Ernest Gye, of London, 
and to others of less note, without suc- 
cess. So the directors soon discovered 
they had a veritable white elephant on 
their hands. At last they concluded to 
“go it alone,” and give opera at their 
own risk. German was suggested, on 
the ground that artists could be ob- 
tained at lower rates than those of the 
Italian brand. It is said that a large 
minority of the directors wanted Italian, 
or no opera, as the swell folks did not 
care for German. To this the majority 
responded that for dollars and cents 
German would pay dividends on the in- 
vestment, and that if all the stockholders 
indorsed that view, it could be made 
the fashionable fad; especially, if the 
Wagner works were brought to the 
front through the medium of gorgeous 
mise en scéne. It was said at the time, 
that one enthusiastic Wagnerian stock- 
holder declared that if all their wives, 
daughters, sisters, cousins, and aunts af- 
fected German opera, Tom, Dick, and 
Harry would follow in their wake ; but 
T., D., and H. didn’t follow, and Ger- 
man opera proved to be a costly golden 
failure. As I said before, these circum- 
stances were lucky for Fraulein Lilli 
Lehmann, who was engaged as the prima 
donna, together with Augusta Krauss 
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(now Mrs. Anton Seidl), Mariana Brandt, 
contralto; Albert Stritt, Eloi Silva, and 
Max Alvary, tenors; Adolf Robinson, 
barytone ; Emil Fischer, basso, and An- 
ton Seidl, conductor, together with a 
large chorus and orchestra. 

The company was good, and the men 
averaged younger than the women ; while 
the stage mountings were really gor- 
geous. Friulein Lehmann, in the entire 
Wagner repertory, became such a favor- 
ite that she was deemed by the directors 
as being indispensable, and for that rea- 
son she became a sort of power behind 
the operatic throne. 

Prior to the last German opera season 
here, she became the wife of Herr Paul 
Kalisch, a young tenor of the company, 
with whom she lives very happily, al- 
though her health of late has been very 
poor. In manner this artist is jolly, and 
is a bon vivant, according to Teutonic 
methods. 

During the Niemann season all the 
chiefs of the company assembled nightly 
at a German Kneipe in the vicinity of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, where 
Pilsner, caviar, sardellen, schwartz- 
brod, and cheese constituted the menu. 
The tenor, Niemann, drank his beer 
from a schooner, and never ordered 
more, as the waiters invariably refilled 
his empty glass, until told to stop. 
One evening, some seven or eight singers 
sat around the festive board at the 
Kneipe, drinking, eating, smoking, and 
chatting. Among these was Lehmann, 
her husband, and Niemann. The host 
was away, but was represented by the 
Kellner. It was near the wee hours 
when Herr Niemann called for the bill. 
The waiter came forth with a long list 
of charges on paper which amounted to 
over ten dollars. 

“ What?” said Niemann in seeming 
anger ; but the man explained the items 
and Niemann impatiently threw down 
the amount and left. 

When the proprietor returned, the 
waiter hastened to tell him all about it, 
as Niemann was too good a customer to 
lose; and the next night only Mme. 
Lehmann and her husband came to the 
Kneipe. The proprietor, to straighten 
matters out and to mollify the tenor, 
explained to Mme. Lehmann that the 
bill was correct. After looking it over, 
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Lilli Lehmann. 
Photograph by Falk, New York. 


she said, laughingly, “ Was fehlt der 
Niemann ? dass ist ganz recht, ich habe 
selbst sechzehn Gldser Pilsner getrunk- 
en,” (what’s the matter with Niemann ? 
that’s all right, I drank sixteen Pilsners 
myself). 

After four seasons of great popularity 
and profit here, Madame Lilli Lehmann 
attempted to sing Norma and other 
roles requiring great vocal agility, but 
even with the music transposed fully a 
tone below the original score it became 
evident to those in front that the great 
prima donna’s voice was then no longer 
to be depended upon, and she wisely 
returned to Germany. 

Recent advices from the other side 
indicate that, owing to her improved 
health, she has not permanently retired 
from the operatic stage, but is likely to 
be heard once more at the Metropolitan 
Opera House next winter. 


Ir is an interesting fact that a ma- 
jority of native high-class opera and 
concert singers have been named Emma 
at the baptismal font. Of these, Emma 
Albani, Emma Eames, Emma Nevada, 
Emma Thursby, Emma Juch, Emma Ab- 
bott, and Emma Howson are noteworthy 
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examples. Perhaps it is because Emma 
is easy of vocal expression, and those 
who bear the name may have given 
such early indications of infantile song 
power as to have influenced parental 
choice in its adoption. 

Such was the case with baby Emma 
Wixom, who, according to her neigh- 
bors, warbled her first hearty greeting 
to those about her at Austin, Nev., in 
1862. Dr. Wixom, her father, always 
interested in music, nurtured the bud- 
ding voice of his little Emma, and as 
time progressed she developed such 
exceptional tonal qualities that he re- 
solved to have them artistically culti- 
vated and thus equip the “ Little Sage- 
Brush Linnet” for an operatic career. 
To resolve was to do, and Dr. Wixom’s 
young daughter, by close application 
and earnest study, soon became lyrically 
ripe for a trip to Europe to complete 
her musical education. 

While in Europe many opportunities 
were afforded her for public hearings, 
and her singing revealed a singularly 
pure soprano of great agility and carry- 
ing power, which, combined with a 
charming presence and a winsome 
piquancy of manner, won for her the 
favorable recognition of leading Euro- 
pean critics. 

It was in 1883 that Colonel James 
Mapleson secured this song-bird for his 
New York season at the Academy of 
Music, where she alternated perform- 
ances with Adelina Patti, who opened 
the term in November with Rossini’s 
“ Barber of Seville.” Miss Wixom had 
now adopted the nom du thédtre of Ne- 
vada, in honor of her native State, and 
when she made her début here as Amina, 
in “La Sonnambula,” the Academy of 
Music was crowded ; and in proof of her 
immediate success, it need only be 
stated that when the curtain fell on the 
last notes of “Ah! non giunge” the 
audience arose and simultaneously gave 
the astonished débutante three cheers, 
and also insisted upon her coming be- 
fore the curtain three times before leav- 
ing the auditorium. 

Mlle. Nevada’s next bid for public 
favor was made in Gounod’s then new 
opera, ‘‘ Mirella”; and as its heroine 
the “Sage-Brush” prima donna con- 
firmed the good impressions made at 


her previous performances, and inspired 
so much fashionable interest as to com- 
mand the watchful good-will of Mme. 
Patti and Signor Nicolini. Mlle. Ne- 
vada grew in popularity with the Acad- 
emy of Music patrons, and when the 
season terminated Colonel Mapleson re- 
garded her as a money-winner not sec- 
ond even to Patti, especially during 
their impending joint Western tour. 
At Boston, New Orleans, and all the 
large cities of the Middle States, Neva- 
da’s triumphs were repeated ; while at 
the Grand Opera House, San Francisco, 
she drew larger receipts than her asso- 
ciate diva. In fact, the throngs of styl- 
ish people which filled the auditorium 
and bombarded Nevada with flowers 
almost unnerved her, but despite her 
emotions she sang with marked chic and 
élan. 

Of course, no prima donna of Adelina 
Patti’s exalted position could be blamed 
for rejoicing in her professional asso- 
ciate’s triumphs. But Colonel Maple- 
son relates that in his contract with 
Madame Patti-Nicolini it was specified 
that on all public announcements that 
singer’s name should be printed in let- 
ters one-third larger than that of any 
other member of the manager’s com- 
pany; and there was no thought of 
violating this article of the contract. 
However, after leaving San Francisco, 
the company and the two prima donnas 
proceeded to Chicago to take part in the 
great musical festival, and it was here 
that the unexpected happened. The 
Colonel-impresario records that early 
one fine morning during their stay in 
the Borean City he saw Signor Nicolini 
with a theodolite, accompanied by a 
gentleman of apparently geometrical in- 
stincts, gazing intently at some of his 
opera posters on which the letters in 
the word “Patti” were scarcely one- 
third larger than those comprised in 
the name of Mile. Nevada. After pro- 
found consultation the two gentlemen 
must have concluded to abandon their 
original ideas of a scientific measure- 
ment ; but Signor Nicolini procured a 
ladder, which he nimbly ascended, and 
then, producing a foot-rule, proceeded 
carefully to measure the offending let- 
ters. The dreadful fact that they were 
a trifle short of the contract standard 
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Emma Nevada. 


Photograph by Falk, New York. 


glared at him from well-defined figures 
on the foot-rule. The fault was the 
printer’s, but in order to soften Signor 
Nicolini’s just anger, and to appease 
Mme. Patti’s regrettable irritation, 
Colonel Mapleson had a thin slice of 
Mlle. Nevada’s name taken transversely 
out of each poster, thereby eliminating 
the centre stroke of the letter “EK.” 
This operation satisfied Signor Nicolini, 
who, however, expressed the belief that 


there was something very queer in the 
present shape of the emasculated “ E.” 

When his American fournée had fin- 
ished, Colonel Mapleson and the entire 
Italian opera organization returned to 
London, and in due course Mlle. Ne- 
vada made her appearance in Gounod’s 
*‘ Mirella,” which failed to interest the 
Britishers ; and a like fate awaited its 
successor, Bizet’s “ Pear] Fishers.” 

It was in 1885 that this prima donna 
became the wife of Dr. Raymond Palmer, 
who later on assumed charge of her 
professional business. From England 
Mme. Nevada-Palmer went to Italy and 
France and garnered new lyric laurels 
in both countries. 

Last year Manager Hinrichs of Phil- 
adelphia formed an opera company to 
visit the large cities of the Union, and 
Mme. Nevada-Palmer was engaged as 
prima donna. The tour began at Pitts- 
burg, and there having been no finan- 
cial ghost-walk for two weeks, the star 
withdrew from the enterprise; but 
despite this fact, the songstress was an- 
nounced to appear at Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, and Chicago, and her absence 
was charged by the manager to very 
severe illness. 

Americans may feel proud of this art- 
ist, because she has borne her country’s 
vocal flag victoriously through foreign 
lands, and has also commanded the re- 
spect and admiration of right minded 
men and worthy women. 


Genuine American pluck marked the 
early career of Emma Antonia Justine 
Juch, who was born in Vienna in 1861, 
of naturalized American parents. Her 
father, Justin Juch, was a musician of 
note in Detroit, where he married, but 
was called to Vienna on business which 
detained him for three years after the 
birth of Emma. The family came to 
New York in 1864, and the future can- 
tatrice went to public school. Herr 
Juch and Dame Fortune were not on 
the best of terms at that time, and his 
eccentricities are said to have been 
caused by the fickle goddess’s neglect. 

When Emma became old enough, 
family circumstances compelled her to 
find employment at a West Side store. 
Possessing a remarkably sweet soprano 
voice, and inheriting her father’s love 
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Emma Juch, 


Photograph by Falk, New York. 


of music, she bravely resolved to de- 
vote her spare time to the cultivation of 
her voice, and for that purpose sought 
Madame Murio-Celli, who, recognizing 
the vocal possibilities of her applicant, 
placed her under a rigid course of 
study. Emma utilized her hours of 
luncheon to take her lessons, and made 
such rapid advancement in her artistic 
training that her first public appearance 
occurred one year later at Chickering 
Hall, under the auspices of her teacher, 
and was so successful for the young 
singer that Colonel J. H. Mapleson en- 
gaged her for five years for his Italian 
Opera Company. At this time, during 
a visit by invitation to the Juch home, I 
was struck with the extravagant watch- 
fulness of péere Juch, who seemed to fear 
that some one might steal his gifted 
daughter. Both the singer and the 
mother were much embarrassed by the 
strange actions of Mr. Juch, and later 
on report had it that mother and daugh- 
ter were compelled to seek a peaceful 
life in another home. 

Miss Juch made her début as Filina 
in ‘“‘ Mignon,” at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
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London, in 1881, and her exquisitely 
pure and beautiful voice and her keen 
intelligence as an actress established 
her at once as an operatic favorite. 
Subsequently she achieved great tri- 
umphs as Violetia in Verdi's “ La Travi- 
ata,” also as Astrafiammante in “Tl Flau- 
to Magico,” as Margherita in “ Faust,” 
as the Queen in “Les Huguenots,” and 
as Jsabella in ‘“ Roberto Il Diavolo.” 
The young American singer also cre- 
ated the role of the heroine in the Hun- 
garian Baron Orezy’s new opera “Il 
Rinnegato.” 

It must be recorded of Colonel James 
H. Mapleson that he always manifested a 
marked preference for singers from the 
United States. Among those who owe 
much of their popular renown to that 
English impresario is Mme. Patti-Nico- 
lini, who is practically an American, 
having been reared and educated in 
this city. Colonel Mapleson first intro- 
duced her to London audiences thirty- 
six years ago. Two years later he pre- 
sented Clara Louise Keliogg, and in 
1868 Minnie Hauck. The following 
season found Annie Louise Cary under 
his direction, and in 1870 Miss Alwina 
Valleria, of Baltimore, made her début 
with his Italian opera company. In 
1871 Florence Rice Knox and Jules 
Perkins, basso, were presented by him, 
and Mr. Candidus and Henry Stanfield, 
tenors, were brought before British 
opera habitués in 1874. Maria Litta 
and Emma Abbott, both from Chicago, 
were presented in 1876, and Marie Van 
Zandt, of Philadelphia, became his lyric 
protégée in 1877. Emma Nevada, of 
Austin, Nevada, followed in 1879; Ma- 
dame Dotti (Mrs. Swift, of Brooklyn) in 
1884 ; Madame Nordica (Lillian Norton) 
in 1883; Marie Engle, of Chicago, and 
Helene Hastreiter in the following year. 

To return to Miss Emma Juch, her 
artistic achievements had now attracted 
the favorable notice of Theodore Thomas 
and induced him to engage her to share 
with Christine Nilsson and Amalia Ma- 
terna the vocal work of his Wagner con- 
cert tour, in which she alternated in the 
role of Elsa, in “ Lohengrin,” with the 
Swedish prima donna. 

After three seasons with Theodore 
Thomas, Miss Juch sang consecutively 
solo soprano with all the leading phil- 
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harmonic and musical associations in 
this country, after which she became a 
leading prima donna of the American 
Opera Company created by Mrs. Jean- 
nette Thurber. The season began Jan- 
uary 4, 1886, under the business direc- 
tion of Charles E. Locke, with Theodore 
Thomas at the baton, and, despite the 
talent employed and the splendor of 
the mise en scene, the enterprise failed 
financially ; perhaps for the reason that 
fashionable native patrons prefer their 
operatic texts in words that necessitate 
the use of foreign dictionaries. 
Disregarding the fate of the Ameri- 
can Opera Company, Miss Juch boldly 
formed an English opera organization 
of her own, and toured the country to 
much profit, while gratifying her ambi- 


tion by appearing in rdéles of heavier 
dramatic type than those interpreted by 
her in the beginning of her career. 

It is to be recorded to the honor of 
this accomplished artist that, as soon as 
she could save sufficient money, she 
bore to her teacher’s house several 
thousand dollars in cash to repay the 
pecuniary debt she had incurred for 
vocal tuition. This proved to be a new 
and agreeable experience to Madame 
Murio-Celli. 

Some three years ago Miss Juch be- 


‘came the wife of ex-District-Attorney 


Francis L. Wellman, and since then she 
has rarely been heard at public enter- 
tainments, although it is not unlikely 
that this gifted artist will again be heard 
next season in high-class concerts. 


ORCHARD SONG 


By Clinton Scollard 


Tue corn is stooked, come away! 
For the greening shows a glint 
Of the minted gold of day, 
And the russet a riper tint ; 
And the pippin there a-swing 
Flushes as bright a breast 
As the robin does in spring 
At the building of the nest. 


For the kiss and the lover’s vow 
The red ear waits in the husk, 
So a song for the orchard bough 
And the apples heaped at dusk! 


There’s never a dragon grim 

Where the luring ladder leads, 
As there was on the old world’s rim 

In the days of dauntless deeds ; 
But just as sweet at the core 

To the lips that taste are these 
As the apples won of yore 

In the far Hesperides. 


Though the isles of eld are now 
But a myth for the poet's lute, 
Yet we treasure the orchard bough 
And the wealth of the storied fruit! 
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XVIT.—HARRY ROWE SHELLEY 


By Rupert Hughes 


iest responsibilities of parentage. 

It is a wise parent that knows how 
to name his own child. One can live 
down almost any inherited blemish ex- 
cept the fruit of parental bad taste in the 
choice of handles. The usual “Chris- 
tian” name is rank heathenism, and of 
all the martyrs there is none worth more 
sympathy than the child condemned to 
carry a cognominal yoke about his neck. 
I knew of a fond parent who, like the 
famous hero of balladry literature, “ had 
two sons,” 


N AMING babies is one of the weight- 


And these two sons were brothers. 


Instead of the comparatively euphoni- 
ous names of Josephus and Bohunkus, 
however, this classical but unnatural 
father entitled the first son Caius Cas- 
sius, the second Cassius Caius. Tempt- 
ing Providence having given him a 
chance for practical repentance, he re- 
peated the offence and named the sec- 
ond brace respectively Junius Brutus 
and Brutus Junius. Two daughters 
shared the same dismal fate, being 
named, if I remember rightly, Marcia 
Sulpicia and vice versa. This is the sol- 
emn, the very solemn, truth. But prob- 
ably it would be hard to outstrip the 
credulity of any experienced reader in 
this matter of names. 

Now, if the evil naming of children 
should be punished with “something 
with boiling oil in it,” what is to be 
said of pasting misnomers on the still 
more helpless children of one’s fancy ? 
Painting has its horrors of this sort, 
especially English painting, with its 

* This series began in the May, 1895, number. The 
musicians discussed have been Ethelbert Nevin, Dudley 
Buck, E. A. MacDowell, Arthur Foote, C. B. Hawley 
and W. H. Neidlinger, The Cleveland Colony (Wilson G. 
Smith, Johann H. Beck, James H. Rogers, etc.), Bruno 
Oscar Klein, Horatio W. Parker, The Women Com- 
= (Mrs. Beach, Miss Lang, Mrs. Rogers, etc.), G. 

. Chadwick, J. K. Paine, W. W. Gilchrist, Edgar 8. 
Kelley, H. W. Loomis, Gerrit Smith, and G. W. Mars- 
ton and Frank Lynes. Portraits, autographs in fac- 


simile, and examples of the music of the composers 
have been given. 














Mr. Shelley. 


“ Playing Grandmamma’s” and _ its 
“Don’t Oo Cry’s;” and many dramas 
and books frankly announce themselves 
as terrors to the sober-minded, on bill- 
board or title-page. But in none of the 
arts is there such constant barbarity 
and such rare judgment in titles as in 
music. Here are a few random selec- 
tions from catalogues at hand : “ Heart- 
felt Request,” “The Little Prattler,” 
“Remembrance of Two Fine Eyes,” 
“Grandfather’s Birthday,” ‘“ Stiefmiit- 
terchen,” “Franklin Avenue Railroad 
Galop,” “Time to Go Home Galop,” 
“Footsteps in the Sand Waltz,” 
“Carte Blanche Mazurka,” “ Last Waltz 
of a Lunatic,” “ Matrimonial Blessings 
Polka,” “Mason and Locksmith Polka,” 
“Compromise Waltz,” “Pussy’s Ju- 
bilee March,” “ Elegant Quickstep,” 
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Part of the Alto Solo from Mr. Shelley's Cantata. 
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“Governor Porter’s or Prince Albert's 
March,” “ Physician’s Quick March,” 
“ Admired March,” “ Diligent Fire En- 
gine Company's Grand March.” In 
fact, marches have a literature of their 
own. There is one collection of dances 
thus named : “ Ours. Six Little Jewels. 
Annie Waltz. Estelle Polka. Ella Schot- 
tische. Ida Waltz. Eva Polka. Addie 
Schottische.” It is not hard to picture 
either the composer of those small bits 
of glass or to picture the quality of hu- 
manity that is waked and called early to 
buy such triumphs of musical culture. 
The supreme type of malnomination is 
possibly ‘ Pretty Little Pieces for Pret- 
ty Little Players.” Any self-respecting 
babe of three would feel mortally in- 
sulted at the offer of such stuff. But 
children that like that sort of thing are 
generally the sort that can be, and are, 
bullied by their parents into practising 
at some instrument most of the hours 
that ought to be more profitably spent 
in throwing stones through plate-glass, 
discouraging bicyclic inflation, and be- 
having themselves respectably. Soon 
these weak-spined children lose what 
little marrow they may have ever pos- 
sessed, and when they graduate from 
some academy of crime, euphuistically 
called a Conservatory of Music, they are 
equipped with a completely wrong idea 
of music ; they invade the helpless world 
where people are eager to learn; and 
teach them only to shy at amateur mu- 
sicians and bolt from professional re- 
citals. 

Indeed, music is quite too much given 
over to “pretty little pieces for pretty 
little players” of both sexes and all 
ages. They mostly express no emotion 
at all, and that wrongly. Vigor becomes 
calisthenics and tenderness fluttering 
lily-fingers on tinkling sixths. But 
music should not be deserted by the 
strong-souled and the hale-minded. In 
them is its salvation from eternal abuse. 
Music is as manly, as noble, and as 
sturdy, as satisfying as any of the arts. 
Music is the cleanest of the arts. It 
speaks certain moods of the best soul 
better than any of the other arts. It 
alone can voice certain corners of feel- 
ing But this is a far roving from 
the original key. 

The choice of ghastly titles is not con- 
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fined to the shovellers of trash any more 
than the wanton misnaming of children 
is limited to the residents of Squash 
Corners and Paradise Alley. A badly 
named child has always a guiding star 
in the hope of growing large enough to 
inflict punishment on his harsh progen- 
itors. The music usually dies under 
the weight of its title, if, indeed, it is 
not still-born, in the first place. 

Of the men that have tried to give in 
a title some clew to the deep mystery of 
music, Schumann has been by far the 
most successful. He has been daring 
and far-reaching, but almost always 
happy and subtle, never namby-pamby. 

It is only when one notes the general 
failure of a name to be anything but a 
bad introduction that one ceases to re- 
gret that most of the great composers 
prefer the bald cataloguing by numbers 
under some general head as, Barcarolle, 
Romance, Spinning song, Folksong, 
Gavotte, Saraband. That the tragedies 
and comedies of Beethoven should have 
no fitter titles for their glory than Sona- 
ta No.— in D minor, or some such timely 
but empty appellation as the “ Andante 
of op. 200, No. 3” ; or, the “ Allegro of 
,”’ seems at first to rob the unpict- 
uresquely titled peerage of half its 
glories. Then one thinks of the fate 
of some innocent little Lied ohne Worte 
of Mendelssohn’s, cut off in its innocence 
with a snickersnee brandished by some 
ubiquitous title-slinger; and under- 
stands. How can a right-minded being 
continue to enjoy one of these gracious 
bagatelles after learning that it is pop- 
ularly known as “Sweet Souvenir” 
(No. 1), or, “ Fleecy Cloud” (No. 20), or, 
‘Sadness of Soul ” (No. 22), or, “Sigh- 
ing Wind” (No. 47), or, ‘Good Morn- 
ing, have you used, etc.” (No. 28)? 

Give a dog a bad name, and you hang 
him. Give a composition a bad name, 
and you kill it—with shoddy popularity. 
I used to be much moved by a certain 
one of Chopin’s Préludes, till an ac- 
cursed day brought me the information 
that it was known as the “ Bleeding 
Heart.” Since then I have stuck to 
those of his works that are described 
only by such noble titles as “ Posthu- 
mous Nocturne No.—,” “ Valse Lento,” 
and “ Polonaise No. 1.” 

In view of the almost inevitable failure 
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of trying to select names that describe 
fully or that give a pretty title-page, it 
is seriously advisable to stick to the 
sober reserve of some name that gives 
the class and some particularizing num- 
ber. Simple visiting cards with the fam- 
ily cognomen and some distinguishing 
name have more than society dictates 
to recommend them above those rural 
pasteboards with gay-colored flowers 
and garish mottoes. 

Mr. Harry Rowe Shelley, one of our 
most popular composers of the better 
class, has joined the vasty company of 
those whose choice of names is often 
florid, but hardly infallible. Thus, his 
“Mountaineer’s Daughter” by any other 
name would sound as sweet; in fact, 
almost any other name imaginable (ex- 
cept possibly “The Awakening of the 
Lion” and “The Battle of Waterloo”) 
would describe the piece quite as thor- 
oughly. This composition is the second 
of two groups of “Melodic Moments,” 
the first of which is a lifeless “Sabbath 
Morn.” The third number couples a 
tender nothing and a Corsican boat-song 
of mellow monotony. The “ Love-song 
ina Garden” is deadly dull save in patches. 
“Rest” is a pleasing reverie. “ Resigna- 
tion” is much like the late lamented 
Prelude by Chopin. “The Lark” is as 
bad as possible, “The March of the 
Centuries ” is still worse. 

“The Dance of Egyptian Maidens” is 





a characteristic example of that class of 
music which tries to make Occidental 
music sound Oriental, and results in 
something very remote from either— 
Equatorial, one might call it. This piece 
is especially heavy of fancy. 

Mr. Shelley is a prominent church or- 
ganist, and has done much writing and 
arranging of church music. In fact, as 
is frequently the case with organists, his 
piano compositions taste of the heaviness 
of the organ without its versatility, and 
are rarely thought out pianistically. 

Among his organ- works are three 
Romances, of which No. 1 is one of 
those nondescript strolls up and down 
the keyboard, and No. 3 is susceptible 
of fine shading with all the resources of 
the pipes and stops. No. 2 is a repe- 
tition of the ‘‘ Resignation” referred to 
above. It has been thoroughly done 
over, however ; a contra-melody on the 
choir organ singing in duet with the 
principal air on the swell. Thus built 
up and effectively registered, it becomes 
highly interesting. 

The “Serenade” is delightful with 
grace and vivacity ; the “Twilight Pict- 
ure” is vague, and the “Evening 
Prayer” is a good example of what 
might be termed the instrumental bal- 
lad. It is arranged for the piano as well. 
There are also a Prelude and a Postlude 
of much dignity and effect. 

Two ballads have made Mr. Shelley’s 
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name a household word in America. 
They are the setting of Tom Moore’s 
fiery ‘‘ Minstrel Boy,” and a strange jar- 
gon of words called ‘‘ Love’s Sorrow.” 
In both cases the music is intense and 
full of fervor, and quick popularity rarely 
goes out to more worthy songs. 

There is a lively “Castanet Song.’ 
In oratorio, when words are scarce, the 
composer simply repeats them till he has 
exhausted the possibilities of thematic 
development and the meaning of the 
words as well. In balladry, when words 
give out, the composer always finds 
limitless aid in that particle so elastic, 
both longitudinally and sentimentally : 
tra-la-la. Mr. Shelley stretches this 
chewing-gum word over two pages in 
this castanet song, and uses it again for 
the final page. 

“Echoes” is “sollum,” as Artemus 
would say it. The “ Hunting Song” 
has words of the sixteenth century and 
a tune of almost equal modernity. 
“The Arabian Slave” begins with 
quaint prettiness but backslides into 
the quicksands of trash. “Ever True” 
is just an evertruism. 

Mr. Shelley has written a great deal 
of church music. Any choir can use 
any of it safely. If it is not epoch- 
making, it is surely not eccentric. 
Most of it is not bad and some of it 
is quite good. He has also collected 
many of the works of modern organ- 
ists and some original arrangements 
into a series called “The Modern Or- 
ganist.” 

Mr. Shelley’s life has been largely de- 
voted to church work. Born in New 
Haven, Conn., June 8, 1858, and taught 
music by Gustav J. Stoeckel, he came 
under the tuition of Mr. Dudley Buck 
for seven years. His twentieth year 
found him an organist at New Haven. 
Three years later he went to Brooklyn 
in the same capacity. He was the organ- 
ist at Plymouth Church for some time 
before Henry Ward Beecher’s death. 
Since 1887 he has been at the Church 
of the Pilgrims. He visited Europe in 


? 


1887 and studied under Dvorik when 
the Bohemian master was here. 

Mr. Shelley’s largest works have been 
an opera “ Leila,” still in manuscript, a 
symphonic poem, “The Crusaders,” a 
dramatic overture, ‘Francesca da Ri- 
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mini,” a cantata, and a suite for orches- 
tra. 

This last is called “Souvenir de Ba- 
den-Baden.” Itisa series of highly elab- 
orated trifles of much gayety, and in- 
cludes a lively “ Morning Promenade,” 
a dreamy “Siesta,” a ‘ Conversations- 
haus Ball,” and a quaint “ Serenade Ori- 
entale” that shows the influence of 
Mozart’s and Beethoven’s marches alla 
turca. The orchestration of this work I 
have never heard nor seen. Its arrange- 
ment for four hands, however, is excel- 
lently done, with commendable attention 
to the interests of the secondo player. 

The cantata is called “The Inheri- 
tance Divine,” and it is much the best 
thing Mr. Shelley has done. It has the 
usual wanton repetition of words, but 
this is is not carried to the frequent ex- 
treme. The cantata begins with a long, 
slow crescendo on the word “Jerusa- 
lem,” which is very forceful. Mr. Shelley 
responds to an imaginary encore, how- 
ever, and the word becomes little more 
than an expletive. 

Page 7—to refer more conveniently 
than technically—is marked by sono- 
rous harmonies of especial nobility. 
Now begins a new idea worked up with 
increased richness and growing fervor 
to a sudden magnificence of climax in 
the second measure on page 11. The 
final phrase, strengthened by a daring 
organ point on two notes, is fairly 
thrilling. A tenor solo follows, its in- 
troductory recitative containing many 
fine things, its aria being smoothly melo- 
dious. A chorus, of warm harmonies 
and a remarkably beautiful and unex- 
pected ending, is next ; after which is a 
sombre, but impressive alto solo. The 
two successive choruses, the quartet, 
and the soprano solo catch the com- 
poser nodding. The bass solo is better ; 
the final chorus brings us back to the 
high plane. Page 62 is particularly big 
of spirit and from here on the chorus 
climbs fiery heights. In spite of Ber- 
lioz’ famous parody on the “ Amen ”- 
fugues in the “ Damnation of Faust,” 
Mr. Shelley has used the word over a 
score of times in succession to finish his 
work. But altogether the work is one 
of maturity of feeling and expression, 
and it is a notable contribution to Amer- 
ican sacred music. 























THE MASK OF THE LOST SOUL 
By Mary T. Earle 


N one of the queer narrow streets 
| back of the Place d’Armes, old 

Hippolyte Dolbert sat, day in and 
day out, painting his masks. It was his 
busy season, for the Carnival was com- 
ing soon—the Carnival of the old days 
when all the city trooped out into the 
streets that high and low might froli: 
together and do homage unstintedly to 
the mysterious Rex. 

Already the children on the warped 
banquettes talked of nothing but the 
Carnival, and of the strange places from 
which Rex had last sent messages in his 
progress out of the East. They even 
left their games to come peeping into 
Hippolyte’s shop, chattering and choos- 
ing the masks they would like from the 
many hung about the room to dry. 
Sometimes their voices so disturbed old 
Hippolyte that he felt like closing the 
door ; yet he did not close it, for when- 
ever he started up, frowning ominously, 
the children shrank back with such woe- 
begone little faces that he would only 
stand a moment on the threshold, fan- 
ning himself and complaining that nev- 
er before had there been such warm 
weather in the early part of February, 
and that he felt more like going over 
the lake for a breath of air than sitting 
all year long painting masks. Dolbert 
was always planning to go over the lake 
for a breath of air, but in point of fact 
it was only at Carnival time that he even 
went so far from his dark little shop as 
to cross into the heart of the city. Peo- 
ple used to live quietly in those days, 
and yet strange things happened some- 
times in the queer narrow streets back 
of the Place d@’Armes. Dolbert 
looked on and saw all that hap- 
pened, and when it was very 
sad and his mind was burdened 
with it, his lips smiled whimsi- 
cally as he painted on his comic 
masks, 

Night had just fallen, scatter- 
ing the children from the street, 
and blotting it out except in 
the rare circles where the lamps 


made their feeble protest. It was long 
past his easy hours for keeping shop, 
and the old man had let his daugh- 
ter cross the way to gossip with a 
friend. He himself had stopped work- 
ing, but he still sat in a chair by bis 
work - table, and once in a while he 
picked up an unfinished mask, held it 
on his hand, and talked to it, for when 
he was alone and idle in the evening 
stillness, there were eyes long closed 
that wakened to laugh or to weep with 
him behind the faces which had come 
to be his friends. 

“Good-evening, ‘Sieur Hippolyte,” a 
voice said at the door. The mask paint- 
er rose and went forward, carrying the 
mask still upon his hand. 

“Good - evening,” he said, question- 
ingly. 

The stranger reached out, took the 
mask from Hippolyte’s hand, put it on 
his own, and looked at it long. It was 
but half-painted, and the change from 
vivid coloring to ashy white gave ita 
grotesque look of illness and pain. 

“Does monsieur find it attractive?” 
the old painter inquired at last in a soft 
voice. He had grown impatient of the 
steady, wordless gaze. 

“Tt has a strange look of suffering,” 
the stranger answered, “but can you do 
nothing better than that?” 

“This will not be sad when it is 








Picked up an unfinished mask and talked to it. 
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done,” Hippolyte hastened to assure 
him; ‘I shall make it very merry. If 
monsieur wishes something more laugh- 
ing, however, something burlesque—” 

The man lifted up the mask and fitted 
it on his face. ‘ What I want,” he said 
from behind it, “is the face of a lost 
soul.” 

Hippolyte looked into the stranger's 
eyes, which were full of such infinite 
sorrow that they seemed vacant of all 
thought. “A strange mask, that, for 
you to wear,” he said, gently. ‘“ Why not 
choose something merry? For, pardon 
me, but it would be a better disguise.” 

“T have not asked for a disguise,” 
said the stranger, pulling aside the 
mask, “I have only given you an or- 
der. Can you fill it for me as I wish, 
and keep it until the eve of Carnival?” 

Without realizing what he did, old 
Hippolyte searched the lines of the face 
before him with the understanding of a 
man who has studied faces all his life. 
“Yes,” he said, with a slow bend of the 
head, ‘‘I think I can make you what you 
wish, and no one shall see it until it is 
in your own hands on the eve of Carni- 
val,” 

“T do not care as to that,” answered 
the stranger. ‘“ You seem to misunder- 
stand me in some 
way, but it does not 
matter, for all that 
I wish is the mask. 
Good-evening, 
‘Sieur Hippolyte— 
but remember, the 
face of a lost soul.” 

When Sieur Hip- 
polyte was alone 
again he sat down, 
put the unfinished 
mask once more on 


‘Good-evening, ‘Sieur Hippolyte."’ his hand, and nod- 


ded at it solemnly. 

“But you do care,” he said to it ; and 
then, after he had been silent for awhile, 
he said the same thing again. “ But 
you do care, and I will be as good as 
my word. No one shall see it until you 
all for it, and then—may the good God 
help you when the two of you are met.” 
‘Sieur Hippolyte shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and went across the street after 
his daughter, for it was time that young 
girls were asleep. As for him, he was 
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ill friends with slumber, and far into the 
night he bent over his work. The whole 
pent-up fineness of the man awoke and 
rejoiced in its opportunity, but as his 
mind determined and his hands wrought 
out the exquisite anguish of the mask, 
his face grew dim and haggard from 
looking into the face of a lost soul. 


“Sieur Hippolyte!” It was the eve 
of Carnival, and ‘Sieur Hippolyte had 
sent his daughter across the way again, 
or, rather, he had let her go; for she 
could not have stayed still in the shop 
with him that night, when the fleet of 
Rex was reported just below the city, 
ready to send ashore its marvellous 
crews on the morrow. Her merry chat- 
ter drifted to her father, mingled with 
the fragrance which spread over the 
high walls of the gardens. But the 
voice that spoke his name was quite 
distinct and apart. 

“Come inside,” said ‘Sieur Hippolyte, 
rising ; “that which you have ordered 
is waiting for you, but I do not have it 
among these other masks that know 
nothing but to mock.” 

“Tf this is what I wish,” said the 
stranger, ‘they would do well to mock 
it— but what has happened? I beg your 
forgiveness a thousand times if I have 
intruded my whim into a house of sor- 
row.” 

He bowed his head as he spoke, for 
‘Sieur Hippolyte had led him into a 
room where candles were burning 
around something that was covered 
with a white cloth. 

“No,” said the mask-painter, and his 
thin brown face felt the strange tingling 
of a flush beneath the skin. “It is I 
who have intruded my whim. I did not 
think to see you quite so early, and par- 
don the presumption of an old man, but 
each night since my work was done I 
have lighted candles to say a prayer.” 

He drew away the cloth, and they 
looked down upon the mask. The 
stranger started back with lips twitch- 
ing and eyes on fire. ‘Who told you,” 
he cried, pointing with a long straight 
finger at the mask, ‘“ who told you that 
I am a lost soul?” 

‘Pardon, monsieur,” said Hippolyte, 
lifting the mask and holding it beside 
the stranger’s face ; “if you will come 
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with me to a mirror 
you will see that they 
are very different, and 
if any chance resem- 
blance has crept into 
them, it is not that I 
so willed it. I have 
only tried to make you 
that which you asked ; 
and may the good God 
punish me, but as the 
thing grew under my 
hands I thought I was 
succeeding more than 
well.” 

The stranger took 
the mask and looked 
into its vacant eyes. 
“You have succeeded,” 
he said, “and that is all I asked. It is 
better as it is, perhaps; for, after all, I 
do not wish it as a disguise. But,” he 
added, as he paid old Hippolyte, “ re- 
member, if you see this mask on the 
street to-morrow, for the love of mercy 
and justice stop in your laughter to say 
another prayer.” 

‘Sieur Hippolyte put his hand on the 
man’s shoulder. ‘My son,” he said, 
“perhaps it has been a sin for me to 
make you a mask like that; I have 
worked at it distrustfully, and yet the 
fascination of it has held me. But if 
you are planning to have it help you in 
anything that is evil, then half of the 
guilt will be mine, and I beg you to 
think much this night, with that face of 
despair like a mirror before you, and 
see if it is not in your soul to yield up 
your plan. My prayers may be very 
good, but your own sacrifice of wrath or 
greed or whatever it is that besets you, 
will take you farther toward the gates 
of heaven.” 

The stranger gave Sieur Hippolyte a 
smile that was very kind. “Iam plan- 
ning nothing that is evil,” he said, 
“and you need fear nothing for having 
written the anguish of my life even 
upon this mask. It may cover a peace- 
ful face when to-morrow’s work is done. 
You will have many clews to what may 
happen to-morrow, and you are free to 
use them as you will, yet ever after- 
ward I shall believe more in a good 
face if I see you whispering a prayer 
for me, rather than whispering to oth- 
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‘'Who told you that | am a lost soul?" 


ers what you know of the mask of the 
lost soul.” 

“You forget that I may wear a mask 
myself,” answered Hippolyte ; “ but God 
knows it will not be to do injury to you 
or any other man; that is not what I 
make them for.” 

“Nor why I wear them,” answered the 
stranger. He was silent a moment and 
then he put out his hand. Hippolyte 
took it and they parted with a secret 
yearning, each of them more anxious 
for the morrow than any of the joyful 
souls who counted off the hours. 

The next day Hippolyte wore the 
mask which he had held on his hand 
when the stranger first came to him. 
He had finished it without changing 
its look of suffering. An odd fancy 
prompted him: he did not wish the 
mask of the stranger to be the only 
one that told of pain. So Hippolyte, in 
the mask of the tortured body, went 
seeking, seeking, in and out through 
the crowds, for the mask of the lost 
soul, 

The great day-pageant had wound 
slowly through the city, and the merry 
throngs that had watched it began to 
spread and stream along the streets, 
laughing, joking, pelting one another, 
marching in motley bands through the 
houses at their will, claiming the privi- 
lege of the day to make the city their 
own. Hippolyte had grown weary of 
the ceaseless gay confusion and his steps 
were trending homeward. He would 
rest a little to be ready for the proces- 
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sion of the night, and perhaps, too, the 
mask he sought was waiting for dark- 
ness before showing its strange sorrow 
among the revellers. Not that he ex- 
pected to see it; he had been a fool to 
come out fancying it would be the first 
thing to meet him on the street. There 
were too many people abroad for that, 
and though he could not tell what he 
wanted of the mask, he was weighted 
down with the hopelessness of finding 
it. Perhaps already it had finished its 
work—strange partial meeting of lives, 
that he should know so much and so 
little of this man’s tragedy. 

There were shouts of laughter and a 
pulsing rush of feet behind him. He 
found himself encircled and seized by a 
noisy band of masks. 

“ Ah-ha, Brother Sorrow,” they cried, 
“you should have stayed in the house to- 
day. Youshould have stayed in just one 
day before bringing out your lenten face,” 
and they dragged him at a run down 
the street. 

‘Loose me! loose me!” he gasped, 
wrenching at the strong young hands. 
He did not forget that it was Carnival, 
but he had grown too tired to acknowl- 
edge the rights of laughter over pain. 
“T tell you I will make you all into 
Brothers of Sorrow! Loose me! loose 
me! You are dragging out my arms!” 

“No, Brother Sorrow, you look no 
worse than before,” they cried. “ If you 
like not aches and pains you should not 
wear that mask. ‘This is the day when 
all sombre faces go to judgment. On, 
faster! faster! To the merry justice 
in the Place d’Armes!” 

“To the merry justice! To the 
merry justice!” The cry came ringing 
down another street, and another troop 
of maskers rushed headlong round a 
corner, breaking through the ranks of 
Hippolvte’s captors and throwing an- 
other unfortunate into their midst. 
Hippolyte was unhanded and stood 
staring at the sour, barefaced new- 
comer, who stared back at him and at 
the circle of laughing, leaping guards. 

“ Ah, Brothers Sorrow,” they shouted, 
“now you can each see how you mar 
the day! Just dance a little, Brothers 
Sorrow—dance while we make the mu- 
sic, and you can still escape from the 
merry justice yonder in the Place.” 
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Hippolyte and his companion ex- 
changed a glum look of challenge and 
stood still. They were grasped again 
and swept onward in an ever-increasing 
crowd and turmoil until they reached 
the shadow of the old stuccoed court 
buildings facing the Place d’Armes. 
The gay misrule had centred there for 
its caprice, and as Hippolyte and _ his 
guards approached, the voice of the 
merry justice was already raised re- 
questing laughter in the court. 

About twenty unhappy-looking people 
were huddled at the foot of the great 
cask which had been rolled up by the 
wall for the throne of justice. They 
wore no masks, but their troubled faces 
did not change as the new captives 
were thrust among them, and a babel of 
mirth answered the call of His Honor 
on the cask. 

There were tired people and sad 
people and wicked people, but as Hip- 
polyte was the only masked prisoner 
the justice motioned him forward first 
of all. 

“Brother Sorrow,” he cried, in a pip- 
ing voice, “if you are but pretending to 
be Brother Sorrow, if you can pull off 
that mask and show a merry face be- 
neath, we will grant you our gracious 
pardon for this one transgression, flip- 
pantly warning you never to break the 
Law of Carnival again. We wait your 
transfiguration, Brother Sorrow.” 

Hippolyte held his silence. 

“You refuse?” said the justice, 
“then here is one more chance. Amuse 
us—make us roar with laughter by tell- 
ing us what absurdity has caused your 
sadness, and that shall set you free.” 

Hippolyte still said nothing. He was 
no longer angry, he merely had a mind 
to see this to the end; but before the 
justice could begin his sentence, there 
was a fresh inpouring of shouts and 
laughter. 

“Wait! wait!” cried the voices. 
“Let all lesser prisoners wait! They 
will look gay enough beside this Broth- 
er Sorrow !” 

“Hurry him in! Hurry him in! 
Hurry —” the words failed, as a thrill 
of silence cut its way before the mask 
of the lost soul. He walked forward 
eagerly toward the spangled justice on 
the cask. 
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Lifted the mask above his head. 


“T have wandered all day,” he said, 
*‘ seeking one who cared whether I were 
gay or sad. It is more nearly joy than 
I have known, to be summoned even to 
this Court of Mirth.” 

The silence spread around the tall, 
masked figure until the justice rapped 
again sharply with his jingling rod, cry- 
ing, in his shrillest voice, ‘ Laughter ! 
laughter! Must I impose a general 
fine for this respect of court?” 

“Yes,” said the lost soul looking 
around him, “ laugh!” And stillness fell 
again with his words. ‘ Does your Jo- 
cund Honor,” he went on, “ grant mea 
hearing in the Court of Mirth?” 

The justice leaned forward, bowing his 
fool’s cap low. “To you,” he answered, 
“who seem a mighty man in the Land 
of Sorrow, the Court of Mirth offers all 
the distinguished consideration due to 
one who as a stranger has broken laws 
which he could not understand. Be 
pleased in your own way to plead your 
case, and rest assured that our statutes 
will be construed for you as mildly as 
they may.” 





‘TI think,” answered the mask, 
“that even in the land and day of 
mirth my face will soon be under- 
stood, for here, under these walls, 
I can speak well. They are not 
Courts of Mirth that are held 
there within. When I gave wit- 
ness there—you know now who I 
am, you people who have suffered 
until your faces are gray tragedies 
—I shuddered at some of your 
faces ; and you shuddered at me 
that day when I condemned my 
friend, and not one of you laughers 
laughed. You thought and I 
thought I had damned myself that 
day when my testimony — don’t 
you know me yet? The face be- 
low is like the face above! But I 
tell you I believed what I said and 
I hated him, because I thought he 
had killed my enemy. I believed 
what I said—and I wished we both 
might die since he was worthy 
death. But, Brothers of Mirth, 
that was a merry day; it is since 
then that I have known suffering. 
Would you like to see my face?” 

The justice bowed and the lost 
soul drew off his mask and looked 
about. Many had known him in the 
past, but they looked more than once, 
his face was swept so bare of every- 
thing but sorrow. 

“My friend is within there,” he said, 
pointing to the prison walls beyond the 
court, “and I am a free man here out- 
side—a free man, but a guiltier man 
than he, for the crime was done for love 
of me. No, not by him. There were 
two who loved me better than I loved 
them—this is what we come to when we 
are loved better than we love.” He held 
up the mask. 

The merry justice stooped and lifted 
the mask above his head. “ Higher,” 
said the lost soul, “there may be some 
on the outskirts who do not see what it 
is we come to when we do not love as 
well as we are loved.” 

He stood gazing up into the mask. 
At last he looked around as if awaken- 
ing. “Am I justified, Brothers of 
Mirth?” he asked. “Are you lighter 
of heart, Brothers of Sorrow?” 

“‘ But the other who did the crime ?” 
It was Hippolyte who spoke. 
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The lost soul looked at him. “She 
told me as she died,” he said, “and she 
died in my arms. I had learned the 
sorrow of love before it was too late for 
that. She had suffered—I did penance 
for her suffering when I kissed her with 
my heart crying for my friend.” 

“And you have not told this in the 
real courts?” asked the merry justice. 

“ They will not listen to me,” said the 
lost soul. ‘No one heard her but me, 
she was so quick to die. They think it 
is my own remorse. You know better 
than that here, in the Court of Mirth ; 
you know that empty remorse does not 
make us look like that—lift the mask 
higher on your staff!” 

The merry justice lifted it as high as 
his belled staff would reach, but the lost 
soul sprang up beside him and caught 
the staff from his hands. “Come!” he 
shouted ; ‘if you have pity for sorrow, 
the way is justice! If you love mirth, 
the way is justice! Follow me until we 
right this wrong, and then I will help 
you laugh!” 

He sprang from the cask and the 
maskers rushed forward with him, bear- 
ing with them the men of sorrow. “Jus- 
tice!” they shouted, “Justice before 
mirth ! ” . 

Justice !” they were shouting as they 
reached the prison doors, ‘ Justice ! ”— 
and the lost soul knocked a long and 
resonant knock with the jester’s staff. 
A hush fell on the street after it; they 
were listening breathless outside, and 
still more breathlessly within, for jus- 
tice is not over-welcome at the prison 
door. 

The lost soul knocked again. Not a 
sound within, not asound outside. The 
Place d’Armes and all the streets about 
it were empty. Only the breath of mu- 
sic floated fitfully across the silence. 
Darkness gathered. The night proces- 
sion would soon flaunt through the 
city’s distant heart. 

The lost soul struck his baton sharply 
through the grating of a window, shat- 
tering the glass so that they heard it 
tinkle on the floor. They raised him till 
his face was pressed against the bars. 

“We are many and strong,” he said, 
‘“‘and we ask only (+r one mav. You who 
guard the door, wil! you bring him to 
us, or shall we open for ourselves?” 


But the prison, unguarded from with- 
out on that careless day, seemed doubly 
guarded by its dumbness. The lost 
soul drew back, jumped down among 
the men, seized a heavy club and rushed 
with it against the door. The maskers 
found such weapons as they could and 
beat and battered with them until every 
shadow of the place seemed crashing 
into sound. “Justice!” they clamored, 
“justice!” but all save one of the men 
of sorrow shrank back, remembering 
their uncovered faces, and disappeared 
among the echoes that crashed louder 
and louder until the strong door was 
shivered, and made way for mirth. 

The prisoners cowered in their cells 
and wondered who was sought, for there 
had been no sound of mercy in the cries 
outside, and they trembled though the 
cries had ceased. Then they began to 
listen with sharp ears, it was so still. 
Only a few quick footsteps in the corri- 
dors, the opening of a door, footsteps 
again, growing fainter, and dying in 
their ears. Then sounds of hammering, 
then silence deepening until they heard 
one another stir and breathe, and until 
they shrank at even hearing that, such 
strangeness bound them in the night. 

The Brothers of Mirth sped apart 
wordlessly along -the streets, looking at 
no one, and hastening to mingle in the 
greater throng ; for when their mission 
was ended, and they heard the prison 
door close behind them, and the fright- 
ened guards hammering to make it more 
secure, a sudden horror seized them of 
the thing that they had done. They did 
not care to see where the lost soul van- 
ished, leading his rescued convict like a 
child. But the masked Brother of Sor- 
row leaped after him. 

“ Brother of the Lost Soul,” he cried, 
“can I be of aid?” 

“Gentle Brother of Suffering,” an- 
swered the stranger, “I have thrown 
aside that name in the street yonder with 
the mask, and your aid was given yester- 
day when you burned candles round the 
white cloth. Yet if you are minded to 
pray for us again—there are hard days 
to come in the swamps, and paddling in 
the shadow of the rushes, and we shall 
be safer for a true soul’s prayer.” 

He stretched out his hand, and Hip- 
polyte grasped it. ‘ Brother of the 
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Ransomed Soul,” he said, “my life 
thanks thee for passing so close to it. 
I shall pray, but pray also for me, and 
fare thee well.” 

“Fare thee well,” said the ransomed 
soul, and hurried forward with his 
friend. 

When Hippolyte could see him no 
longer he followed him, and watched 
him lift his weak friend in his arms and 
carry him until they came to the river 
that is strong and swift and kindly, ask- 
ing no questions of the fugitives who 
trust its strength. Then Hippolyte 


turned homeward, and as he walked he 
spoke to something that he carried in 
his hand. 

“There will be but one of you,” he 
said to it, ‘‘ for the other face will change. 
Iam glad that I found you where you 
fell. It would be wiser, perhaps, when I 
reach home to put you in the flames, 
but Iwillnot. You area ransomed soul. 
Only the good God in His eternities will 
make other faces fine as this.” 

He reached home and lighted candles 
around the mask and whispered many 
prayers. 


THE DRAMATIC PRESS-AGENT 
By R. H. Dutton 





VEN the most 
superficial 
reader of the 
newspapers 
can hardly 
fail to notice 
how fre- 
quently the 
advance no- 
tice of a the- 
atrical at- 
traction dif- 
fers more or 

less widely from the regular criticism 
which appears in the issue of the paper 
following the first performance of the 
engagement. The latter varies all the 
way from high praise to downright con- 
demnation or ridicule; the former is in- 
variably laudatory, its tone being such 
as to convince the credulous reader that 
the attraction is of rare merit. A curi- 
ous feature of this inconsistency is the 
fact that a paper will print, repeatedly, 
notices of a complimentary character 
concerning a play that its critic has pre- 
viously pronounced to be poor. 

The difference between the two classes 
of notices is accounted for by the fact 
that the criticism is the work of the 
dramatic editor df the paper, while the 
other notices, stories, and the like are 
written, or at least inspired, by one of 
those modern creations, the dramatic 
press-agents, now considered necessary 











not only by the managers of travelling 
companies, but as permanent local fixt- 
ures by the managers of theatres. Their 
methods are largely the same whether 
they be advance agents of the shows or 
the local altachés of the theatres where 
the engagements are filled. Their mis- 
sion is to keep the press teeming with 
mention of the play or theatre in which 
they are interested, and to this end to 
establish and maintain, if possible, 
pleasant relations with the newspaper 
men, particularly those of the dramatic 
departments. 

The more matter he can get in print, 
the more valuable the man. It is 
quantity, rather than quality, except, of 
course, that it must be favorable to the 
show. A column of trash, with a “scare 
head,” is more highly prized than a par- 
agraph of really bright or newsy matter ; 
space and display are what he aims at, 
though a certain standard of merit is 
necessary to insure acceptance by the 
papers. 

The manner in which the press-agent 
works is complex. Knowing the at- 
traction he represents, he accumulates 
a mass of literature concerning it. This 
he arranges in all manner of forms, from 
the little one-line remark to the long 
article one or more columns in length. 
He has little personal items about the 
members of the company, descriptions 
of stage-settings, scenes, and mechanism, 
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others of the nature or plot of the play, 
stories pertaining to it, and, indeed, an 
almost unlimited assortment of material 
for the use, gratis, of the papers. These 
he takes to the dramatic editors, and the 
amount they accept depends upon his 
diplomacy and general ability. The 
average dramatic editor is usually glad 
to have much of his own labor curtailed 
in this way, and it is for this reason that 
the press-agent is sometimes quite as 
welcome as he is at other times trouble- 
some to the dramatic writer—for he is 
often dreaded, sometimes as a bore, at 
others as a deceiver with many wiles to 
inveigle the unwary editor into giving 
out misleading or incorrect news. 

To the class of work just described, 
which may be regarded as of a routine 
nature, the press-agent must add an- 
other. He must be ever on the alert to 
keep the public informed of any unusual 
happening in his theatre or to the mem- 
bers of the company. Even accidents, 
illness, quarrels, and divorces furnish 
material for extra advertisement. Noth- 
ing that will bring the attraction before 
the public gaze is to be neglected. Still, 
there are at times certain limitations 
placed upon personal notices by mana- 
gers, who frequently instruct their press- 
agents as to whom they shall mention 
and whom not. Sometimes a particu- 
larly rich subject for a write-up must 
be neglected for fear that a lesser star 
might outshine a greater one. The 
enormous advertising value of press 
notices is well appreciated by actors and 
actresses, and many jealousies result 
when their extent is disproportionate to 
the ranks of those receiving them. 

Here it may be said that fully half 
of the anecdotes, stories, and such mat- 
ter that appear in the press concern- 
ing stage-folk are made out of whole 
cloth—in the language of journalism, 
“fakes.” The majority of the other 
half are embellished and exaggerated 
to a degree rarely found in the other 
classes of press matter. The peculiar 
fads, exercises, costumes, and daily 
routines of Thespians are favorite sub- 
jects for the press-agent, for upon these 
he can let his imagination run riot with 
little labor, little fear of refutation, and 
he can, at the same time, frequently 


construct a really interesting story. 
Tales on these subjects may, as a gen- 
eral thing, be put down as fiction, and 
should always be taken with many 
grains of salt. Amusing mishaps on the 
stage, entertaining experiences of actors, 
and histories of their lives are likewise 
extensively utilized, whether they nar- 
rate fact or not. A favorite trick, too, 
is to make some false statement, know- 
ing full well that it will be refuted. The 
refutation constitutes an additional no- 
tice, and a withdrawal or even an apolo- 
gy constitutes a third, the press-agent 
thus getting in two extra strokes. 

It is the press-agent’s duty, too, to 
arrange with his people the interviews 
which are so plentiful. This he does 
either by requesting a dramatic editor 
to send a reporter, or, more frequently, 
by writing the interviews himself and 
sending them to the paper. Sometimes 
he writes views really expressed by the 
interviewed ; more frequently he manu- 
factures them in his own brain. 

Wonder may not unnaturally be ex- 
cited at the readiness and extent with 
which even the leading papers print 
these dramatic notices and stories, often 
knowing, or at least suspecting, their 
deceptive nature. It is for a number of 
reasons. In the first place, the business 
department of a paper has a powerful 
influence on the editorial, and the the- 
atres are good, steady advertisers. It 
is largely on this account that the stage 
gets rather more than its share of space 
in the columns of the press. Again, the 
editor or some other in authority may 
be personally interested, through mo- 
tives of friendship or something else, 
in the subject written up. Certain pa- 
pers, too, lack sufficient matter to fill 
their columns with entertaining reading 
and are glad to have it supplied free of 
charge. 

The extent to which press puffing is 
carried, however, while an acknowledged 
evil not only by reason of its degree but 
for its unreliability, seems to be steadily 
increasing. The advent of the press- 
agent has made it a fine art, and the grow- 
ing competition resulting from a demand 
for able men tends to develop still fur- 
ther the art of getting dramatic notices 
into print. 
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THe world has waited overlong for this 
treatment of the Scriptures. In a day of such 
general scepticism and such looseness of faith, 
even among the pillars of churches, it is es- 
pecially desirable that at least the literary sig- 
nificance of the Bible should not be for- 
gotten. The first act of one who loses hold 
on orthodoxy is to let slip the Old Testa- 
ment as a divine inspiration. But, literarily, 
the books gathered into the Old Testament 
constitute by far the most important part of 
the Bible, and they make up a body of work 
whose breadth and depth and height are 
hardly rivalled, certainly not surpassed, in the 
whole world-literature. 

The too-little noted kinship of Hebraic 
philosophy and poetry to that of the Greek 
and the Oriental civilizations ; its scepticisms ; 
its complaints against the divine indiscrimina- 
tions between the just and the unjust ; its 
discordant deductions therefrom; its fears 
that death ends all ; its intimations of a pre- 
existence before birth; its hypothesis of a 
Sheol just like the Greek Hades, and the 
growth to belief in a future state for the right- 
ing of the wrongs of this ; its evolution of a 
savage local patron deity into the beneficent 
creator and single ruler of the universe ; its 
ritualistic religion ; its elevation of ideas from 
divinely approved revenge to the forgiveness 
even of enemies; its magnificent philosophy 
and codification of law; its harvest of pre- 
cepts built on experience and directed to the 
prudent management of practical and relig- 
ious life; these things should engage the 
“heterodox” student of philosophy more 
than they do. The latter-day thinker is too 
apt to take it for granted that because he has 


* THE MopDERN READER’s BiBLeE. A Series of Works 
from the Sacred Scriptures presented in Modern Liter- 
ary Form. Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by 
Richard G. Moulton. 

THE PRovERBs. A Wisdom Series. Miscellany of 
ay and Poems embodying Isolated Observations 
of Life. 

Ecciestasticus. A Miscellany, including longer com- 
vositions, still embodying only Isolated Observations of 
uife. 

EccLEsIAsTEs ; WIspoM OF SoLomMoN. Each is a series 
of connected writings embodying, from different stand- 
points, a solution of the whole mystery of life. 

Tue Book or Jon’ A Dramatic Poem in which are 
embodied Vary:ng Solutions of the Mystery of Life. 

DEUTERONOMY. The Orations and Songs of Moses, 
constituting his Farewell to the People of Israel. 

BIBLICAL IpyYLs The Lyric Idyl of Solomon’s 
Song. and the Epic Idyls of Ruth, Esther, and Tobit. 

A History Serres and PropHecy SERIES in prepara- 
— Cloth, 50 cents a volume. (Macmillan & Co., New 

ork.) 
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ceased to subscribe to the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, he has effaced the value to him of the 
whole history and literature of the deep-pon- 
dering race in which Christianity took root. 
But the author of the Book of Job, and the 
writer of Ecclesiastes, and the compilers of 
Ecclesiasticus and Proverbs have a_ value 
aside from their relation to creeds or to belles- 
lettres ; they are worthy of fullest comparison 
with Pythagoras, Sokrates, Plato, Confucius, 
Kant, Hobbes, Locke—any of the world’s 
philosophers. The Hebrew thinkers, it is 
true, were only rudimentarily interested in 
natural philosophy, or physics, as they say 
now ; but their studies of the relations of a 
man to himself, to his neighbor, to society, 
and to the universe, are too important to be 
condemned tn toto, because certain fallacious 
religious doctrines may have been drawn from 
them. 

But the idea of the sacredness of the Bible 
has led believers as well as sceptics into almost 
complete neglect of its strictly literary value, 
its consummate art, its variety, its whim, its 
personality, its rhetorical manipulation—its 
everything that gives interest to a writing’s 
form, even in the eyes of one out of sympathy 
with its matter. And then the subjects! the 
exaltation, the passion, the wit, the delicacy, 
the tenderness, the wrath, the complaint, the 
heroism, the gorgeousness, sensuousness, 
warmth, the humanity! 

The world’s literature affords no superior— 
and, I believe, no equal—to the Book of Job 
for all exaltation, to Ecclesiastes for passion- 
ate beauty, to Solomon’s Song for voluptu- 
ousness, to the Proverbs for practical wisdom, 
to Ruth for pastoral charm, and to Esther 
and Tobit for short narrative. The great 
classical historians wrote with no more dig- 
nity and charm than the Hebraic chroniclers. 

Is the outery of AXschylus’s chained Prome- 
theus on so high a plane as the Voice out of 
the Whirlwind? Does Sophokles reach 
greater heights of power than Isaiah? Is 
Pindar equal to David ? Is there anything in 
the ‘* Inferno” more awesome than the descrip- 
tion of the Egyptian night in ‘‘’The Wisdom of 
Solomon ?” or any musing in ‘‘ Hamlet” so 
vital as the soliloquy of Quoheleth, miscalled 
Ecclesiastes the Preacher? Is Tennyson’s fare- 
well of Arthur to Guinevere so nobly beau- 
tiful as Ecclesiastes’s final sonnet on the com- 
ing of old age and death? 

What voluptuary has ever painted physical 
charms so gorgeously, or what love-poet has 
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waxed so amorous as the lyrist of the well- 
named Song of Songs? Not Sappho, surely, 
nor Anakreon, Catullus, nor Ovid. Surely, 
no collection of axims down past the day of 
Poor Richard was ever more acute and prac- 
tical than those in Ecclesiasticus and Prov- 
erbs, and these latter are ennobled by moments 
of most perfect poesy as well. Ovid’s ‘‘ Phil- 
emon and Baucis” is no more naively and 
simply fascinating than Tobit ; there is no pas- 
toral in existence so graciously tender, and 
so perennially sweet as the story of Ruth, 
Books like these, with Esther, constitute a 
body of romantic narratives in prose—almost 
novelettes—much superior to what little simi- 
lar work the ancient Greek may be said to pos- 
sess. All the art tendencies which the Jews 
were forbidden to turn to sculpture and paint- 
ing for fear of idolatry, they bent to the up- 
building of a great literature. Enough people 
will be found to admit the high seriousness of 
this work ; but a very small per cent, of these 
know or will admit the Jewish felicity in the 
use of all those literary tools whose works 
when successless are called ‘‘ trickery,” but 
are revered as ‘* art’ when fortunate. 

The purpose of Prof. Dr. Moulton’s series 
is just this exposition of the strictly liter- 
ary value of the Scriptures and certain of 
the Apocrypha. To use his own words: 
“The purpose of this series has regard to the 
Bible as part of the world’s literature, without 
reference to questions of religious or historic 
criticism. It is based on the belief that the 
natural interest of sacred literature is con- 
siderably impaired by the form in which the 
Bible is usually read. The division into chap- 
ters and verses was made at a time when 
the literary significance of Scripture was not 
much considered. Moreover, the proper ar- 
rangement of the printed page, which to a 
modern reader has by familiarity become es- 
sential, and which is adopted as a matter of 
course in a modern edition of a Greek or Ro- 
man classic, has never been applied to our 
Bibles. Such arrangement includes the dis- 
tinction between prose and verse; in verse 
passages the indication to the eye of different 
metrical forms ; the insertion of the names of 
speakers in dialogue ; the assignment of titles 
to such compositions as discourses and essays. 
It may be added that the inclusion of many 
diverse kinds of literature in a single volume is 
unfavorable to the due appreciation of each.” 

To his purpose the editor sticks consistently, 
yielding to none of the strong temptations to 
turn aside for theological exegesis or historical 
annotation, or to curious gloss-work. His 
book has the definite aim of supplying what 
the common editions of the Bible and its 
commentaries do not furnish. In brief intro- 
ductions and notes Dr. Moulton handles what 
matters are necessary for the literary approach 
to the work ; but he is chiefly concerned with 
Form. 

Hebrew poetry is commonly pointed to as an 
example of formlessness, because it has neither 
the rhyme nor the metre of Occidental litera- 
tures. It is roughly granted a slipshod paral- 
lelism and dismissed as a sort of impassioned 
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prose. But as Dr. Moulton convincingly and 
Se it paid elaborate attention 
to form, and had structures that permitted the 
greatest elaboration as well as much personal 
liberty. Their poetic models compelled, too, 
the careful ordering of thoughts as well as 
words. It was not enough to have that dis- 
tinct pause in the sense at the end of a line 
on which our eighteenth-century jaunting-car 
school of verse prided itself. A writer of to- 
day, in such a strict form as our sonnet, is 
concerned only in getting his argument into 
fourteen lines, and ringing in at certain inter- 
vals words of phonetic relationship. The 
thought must adjust itself to the unyielding 
mold, as the elder sister’s foot to Cinderella’s 
slipper. When one stops to think of it, 
though nothing could rob rime and metre of 
their eternal, half-inexplicable charm, the He- 
brew idea has, after all, the more profound 
justification, 

One cannot in every instance accept Dr. 
Moulton’s manipulation of the text as more 
than a whim, and as completely intended by 
the original author. But it is impossible to 
escape from the belief that Jewish poets, like 
their fellow-artists of other races, were, 
after all, enthusiastic craftsmen in words and 
jewellers of speech. 

Some of Dr. Moulton’s liberties he justifies 
plausibly enough by assuming that if the au- 
thor were living now he would have followed 
our method of treating the same thought. 
Thus he mancuvres the text into title-pages 
(sometimes elaborate affairs like the exordium 
of Proverbs), prefaces (Ecclesiasticus has 
a translator’s and an _ author’s preface), 
prologues (he uses a ‘‘story prologue” to 
Job, the body of which he prints as a 
drama), and epilogues (as Chapter xii. of 
Ecclesiastes). A more striking, and a 
neatly justified, measure is his transfer to 
footnotes of certain matter otherwise puz- 
zlingly abrupt and digressive. These liber- 
ties, with the arrangement of the text 
into verses of various arrangement, give the 
Bible a new look, a beautiful look, and a new 
claim for strictly literary study. Surely such 
modernization is quite as legitimate as the 
printing of ancient texts as we divide words, 
instead of in the old-time jumble or the slight 
separation of a dot. 

Certain parts of these works are irrevocably 
prose. The poetry falls into a number of 
most interesting forms, with parallelism as 
the commonest, but not the constant, guiding 
spirit. 

The simplest is the ‘‘ Unit Proverb,” a 
couplet, or possibly a triplet, with a strong 
tendency to antithetical parallelism ; like 

A prudent man conccaleth knowledge ; 

But the heart of fools proclaimeth foolis hness ; 
or a simple couplet like 

The sluggard burieth his hand in the dish ; 

It wearieth him to bring it again to his mouth ; 
or something you may care to arrange as : 
triplet : 

The sluggard saith : 


There is a lion without, 
I shall be murdered in the streets. 
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A second form is an elaboration of these 
into Clusters of many lines with one theme. 
There is a thought rounded off briefly into a 
sort of completeness : a serious or witty Epi- 
gram. A higher form is the Sonnet, Dr. 
Moulton rescuing the word from the confined 
use it is commonly put to. As he says, 
‘¢ there is no virtue in the number fourteen; ” 
the sonnet-idea referring to spirit, not to pat- 
tern. One of the neatest of these forms is 
the Number Sonnet, ¢.g. : 

There be three things which are too wonderful for me, 
Yea, four which I know not : 
he wayf an Eagle in the air ; 
The way of a Serpent upon a rock ; 
The way of a Ship in the midst of the sea, 
And the way of a Man with a Maid. 


To me this is one of the most beautiful 
forms in all prosody. Then there is the 
Riddle Sonnet, of much interest, e.g., Prov- 
erbs ch. xxiii, v. 29 to the end. 

The Free Sonnet is, however, the most im- 
portant of these forms, It is a sort of poeti- 
‘al essay. Sometimes it falls into stanzas of 
surprising regularity; sometimes it has 
strophe and antistrophe as exact in their way 
as those of Greek tragedy. Take this well- 
known sonnet in its new form and note the 
perfect antistrophic mechanism of it : 

Go to the ant, thou Sluggard ; 
Consider her ways, and be wise : 
Which having no chief, 
Overseer, 
Or ruler, 


Provideth her meat in the summer, 
And gathered her food in the harvest. 


How long wilt thou sleep, O Sluggard ? 
When wilt thou arise out of thy sleep ? 
“Yet a little sleep, 
A little slumber, 
A little folding of the hands to sleep ’’— 
So shall thy poverty come as a robber, 
And thy want as an armed man! 


The reflection is not always so exact as 
here, but the antistrophe of idea is always 
close. Of the many ways of elaborating and 


complicating these structures the Pendulum 
figure is the most delightful. The name ex- 
plains itself. “A simple example is this : 
Then shall they call upon me, 
But I will not answer ; 
They shall seek me diligently, 
But they shall not find me 
For that they hated knowledge, etc. 


There is neither space nor need to discuss 
this matter in further detail here. Dr. Moul- 
ton handles it with great fulness, 

The comparatively reserved speech of our 

Occidental civilization is likely to render 
the reader of Oriental literature antipathetic 
to the unrestrained gorgeousness of their 
style and their almost reckless hyperbole. We 
must not consider these the bombast they 
would be originating among us. The reader 
that cannot lay aside for the time being his 
own prejudices, and look at a foreign life or 
literature with cosmopolitan tolerance and 
elasticity of standard has no right either to 
travel or read outside his own town-limits. 
- One should not forget either that a mea- 
phor, like a simile, selects only certain qual- 
ities of the object referred to, and does not 
include all. The reader that rejects the meta- 
phor in this line, ‘‘ His body is as ivory work 
overlaid with sapphires,” must accept the 
blueness of the gems as representing the veins 
under the transparent skin, and not drag in 
the fact that sapphires are also hard rock. 
As well object to our common metaphor, 
‘* He was a lion in the fight,” that the hero 
had neither mane nor tail, 

Dr. Moulton’s work is not the final treat- 
ment of this subject, of course, but it is a most 
commendable handling of it and should re- 
ceive the thorough attention of every student 
of literature. Even one that confines himself 
to English must see in our translation one of 
the most potent of all influences upon both 
the style and the thought of all our great 
writers. The proper study of this translation 
has been too much delayed. 

CHELIFER, 
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SuMMER IN ArcaDy. A Tale of Nature. By 
James Lane Allen. Cloth, $1.25. (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York.) 

The art of the prefacer is not one of 
the endowments of the author of this 
fragrant pastorale. Grant Allen added in- 
sult in his preface to the injury in 
his ‘‘ British Barbarians.” Mr. James Lane, 
of that tribe, has followed suit with a pref- 
ace of almost more blatant bad taste. Like 
Mr. Hamlin Garland’s literary essays, it has a 
distinct ring of shop-talk in it. Mr. J. L. Al- 
len starts out by assailing certain ‘*‘ black, 
chaotic books of the new fiction.” After this 
prelude one is dumfounded to hear him an- 
nounce his own story as distinguished from 
the others, not in the subject nor in the frank- 
ness of its handling, but in the reverence 
thereof. As one should say, ‘‘ My pitch is 
whiter than the pitch of the other black- 
handed tradesmen.” Mr. Allen dedicates this 
book to his mother. Daudet dedicated his 


much-maligned ‘‘ Sappho” to his son. Now 
what’s to be said? Anglo-Saxon authors try 
to find ex-post-facto excuses for sin. The 
French try to excuse the sinner in advance. 
Shall we pretend to a monopoly of the literary 
virtue ? 

Without its preface Mr. Allen’s book would 
be only a tender, dreamy idyl. After taking 
the preface, everything looks intense, omi- 
nous, sibyllic, till it all becomes one of the 
most tropical stories ever written, Mr. Allen 
claims distinction, furthermore, because his 
characters ‘‘ wrest a moral victory,” and, in- 
deed, the sudden appearance of a wild bull 
does sober the two young lovers into a hasty 
marriage ; but alas! nick-of-timely cattle are 
not divinely sent to every tempted couple. So 
where’s the moral, and wherein is it typical ? 
Aside from its offensive preface, however, the 
story, while rather sweetishly told, has many 
good points, and takes a broad, sensible view 
of mankind as akin to animals and plants. 
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TALES OF FANTASY AND Fact. By Brander 
Matthews. With an illustration by A. B. 
Frost. Cloth, $1.50. (Harper & Brothers, 
New York.) 

The crime of writing prefaces has been 
dodged by Mr. Matthews, whose preface, Hi- 
bernianly speaking, is appended. But it is 
the quality of the personai address, not its 
place, that constitutes its wickedness. 

Of all literary insults, the insolence of ex- 
planation is the most intolerable. Browning 
made the mistake of assuming that his reader 
knew everything. Professor Matthews, fresh 
from his Columbia sophomores, insists that 
the silly reader knows nothing at all. There 
is a secret way, of course, of avoiding both 
extremes, and informing the ignorant reader 
so adroitly as not to offend either him or the 
one that happens to know. Mr. Matthews, 
however, scorns subterfuge. 

His book begins with a series of fantastic 
literary reviews. Thus his first ** Primer of 
Imaginary Geography” is a compendium of 
all the mythic places and things the authof 
can drag into a cabinet-made dialogue with 
the Flying Dutchman. Then there is a 
‘* Kinetoscope of Time,” in which one sees 
all the famous dances from Herodiade’s to 
Topsy’s; and then a Japanese ‘‘ Dream- 
Gown,” whose occupant sees various dismal 
visions. The dances and the visions are de- 
scribed with excellence; but, then comes 
the beginner’s key, and the clumsy baldness 
of these expositions passes endurance. 

‘* Sixteen Years without One Birthday ” has 
no political significance, but is a piece of pad- 
ded almanacry. deliciously illuminated with an 
A. B. Frost drawing. The final tale won the 
second prize as a detective story in the news- 
paper competition in which that blood-curd- 
ling sleuth, Miss Mary E. Wilkins, won the 
first. I have not read Miss Wilkins’s tale, but 
the publication of Mr. Matthews’s story is a flat 
insult to the judges or to the other competi- 
tors. The ‘*Old Cap Collier” stories and 
other boyish shockers were written with far 
more ingenuity and equal literary brilliance. 
As an example of Mr. Matthews’s aptitude for 
crisp and lifelike dialogue, the following (pp. 
153-54) is not an unjust selection : 

*€* And what I’d like to do is to catch that 
somebody in the act—that’s all! I'd make it 
hot for him !’ 

“** You would like to have him out at the 
Ramapo Works,’ said Paul, smiling at the lit- 
tle man’s violence, ‘and put him under the 
steam-hammer ?’ 

*“** Yes, I would,’ responded Mr. Whieat- 
croft. ‘I would indeed! Putting a man un- 
der a steam-hammer may seem a cruel punish- 
ment, but I think it would cure the fellow of 
any taste for prying into our business in the 
future.’ 

‘**T think it would get him out of the habit 
of living,’ the elder Whittier said, as the tall 
clock in the corner struck one. ‘ But don’t 
let’s be so brutal. Let’s go to lunch and talk 
the matter over quietly. I don’t agree with 
your suspicion, Wheatcroft, but there may be 
something in it,’ 


‘*Five minutes later Mr. Whittier, Mr. 
Wheatcroft, and the only son of the senior 
partner left the glass-framed private office, 
and, walking leisurely through the long store, 
passed into the street.” 

One must feel grateful for the brevity of 
the walk through the store; but seriously 
now, what’s to be said of such a waste of time, 
words, and the reader’s patience with such 
utter dulness ? Even realistic authors should 
_ some regard for the shortness of human 
ife. j 

In criticism Mr. Matthews has a certain 
jauntiness. In fiction he is a landed fish. 


Tue Crimson Sian. A Narrative of the Ad- 
ventures of Mr. Gervase Orme, Sometime 
Lieutenant in Mountjoy’s Regiment of Foot. 
By 8. R. Keightley. With Illustrations. 
Cloth, $1.50. (Harper & Brothers, New 
York.) 

You have heard of the historical novel re- 
cently, perhaps. Here it is. All of it. In 
one volume. All the typical adventure, all 
the typical language, all the typical characters 
are distilled and condensed herein. Under 
the “ Crimson Sign,” you will meet the blus- 
tering old soldier; the one, you know, that 
hasn’t ‘‘ the trick of speech,” and hates ‘* prat- 
ing,” but who manages, nevertheless, to moral- 
ize and brag at every chink in the dialogue. 
He is called Macpherson here, but he is the 
same old boy in the lion-skin. Under this 
‘*Sign”’ are those literary gemini, the awk- 
ward hero and the neat villain, and they al- 
ternately save each other’s lives and hate each 
other lovingly in the good old way. At the 
Sign of the Historical Novel, men talk like 
this : 

Says Gervase Orme in the Ceesarian third 
person: ** No prisoner shall be slain in cold 
blood while Gervase Orme can wield a sword 
to defend him.” Quoth Ninian Macpherson 
likewise: ‘* No man that knows him will say 
that Ninian Macpherson declined a duello be- 
cause he feared the thrust of a rapier or the 
shot of a pistol.” Perhaps the brave man’s 
real bugaboo was the shot of a rapier or a pis- 
tol-thrust. 

There is one strong scene where captive 
women and children are herded together be- 
fore the walls of a beleaguered city to starve, 
that their suffering may subdue the people 
within the town. The plot is laid in the time 
of the siege of Londonderry, and will interest 
those not already too familiar with this school 
of fiction. 


Tuk Ducness oF PowysLaND, by Grant 
Allen. <A study of various grades and phases 
of English social life. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 
cents. (American Publishers’ Corporation, 
New York.) 


Tyrer, by Herman Melville, founded on 
the author’s experiences in the Polynesian 
Islands, he having sailed from New Bedford 
in 1841. It is a strong romance of the South 
Seas more than fifty years ago. Cloth, $1; 
paper, illustrated, 50 cents. (American Pub- 
lishers’ Corporation, New York.) 
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FASHION, FACT, AND FANCY 


CONDUCTED BY THE COUNTESS ANNIE DE MONTAIGU 


and not ready to declare herself, is 

that fickle and erratic Dame Fash- 
ion. As yet none of the artists who 
make the styles have committed them- 
selves, and are probably waiting for 
fresh inspirations. One might easily be 
satisfied with the modes already pre- 
pared, and were it not for the sake of 
novelty, no one would ask anything bet- 
ter. 

Every day women are growing more 
exacting; they demand perfection in 
shape, fit, material, and finish, and are 
not satisfied with anything less. The 
dressmakers are ransacking old volumes 
and haunting picture galleries in search 
of novelties; they assimilate many ap- 
parent incongruities, and make a har- 
monious whole, which does not belong 
to any one particular century, but pos- 
sesses the best points of 
all. 

There is something new 
under the sun—that is, the 
old ideas are all worked over 
and presented under novel 
phases, so that to the novice 
an entirely new effect is the 
result. 

It is rumored that we are 
again to see the princess, but 
such a revival has been at- 
tempted several times dur- 
ing the past few years with 
little success. While this 
shape has many distingué 
characteristics, it is illy suit- 
ed to many figures, as it de- 
mands perfection. Its revi- 
val has not been favored by 
the dressmakers, who find 
nothing so difficult to fit as 
the princess, with its un- 
broken lines. However, for 
rich materials, such as vel- 
vet and brocaded stuffs, no 
style is better adapted. A 
few experimental gowns of 
this shape have been 
launched, but whether wo- 


Fy ‘ana tot re in mystery, reticent, 


men will take to them remains to be 
seen. 

Fashion is at this time of year experi- 
mental, and puts forth many eccentrici- 
ties in its endeavor to evolve something 
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earliest importations, and those which 
come from the great London houses are 
more to be admired for their cut and 
finish than for the novelty or elegance of 
design or material. Short jackets still 
are seen, but it is whispered that there 
will be a notable change a month or 
two later. Double-breasted box-coats of 
cloth or cheviot are equally worn. Skirts 
are notably narrower ; and the fulness 
is massed at the back, the front and 
sides being fitted like a sheath, although 
the fulness flares out suddenly about 
half-way down. Many novelties are 
promised in the way of skirts, a notable 
example taking the form of a straight 
and not overfull paletot, which opens 
over a narrow front 

gore, and V-shaped 

ZZ, “Me Uy side panels of an- 
OG! other material and 
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api, rather novel 
77 i, yy 4 conception is shown 
\’ yf 2 in askirt of forest- 
A green Vigogne with 
—& slashed sides, which 
yy ad are held half-way 
Wane down by straps of 


Suéde kid and fas- 
tened by steel buc- 
kles, disclosing, as the 
wearer walked, nar- 
row gores of tan vel- 
vet with a raised fig- 
ure in a darker color. 
The waist was elon- 
gated into a basque, 
which was slashed al- 
most to the belt in 
slender turrets, which 
were disposed over an 
under- basque of tan 
velvet; the front 
rolled back, with nar- 
row lapels of fancy 
green cloth, from a 
vest of tan velvet; 





striking—risqué is the term used by the a jabot of old Flemish lace finished the 


French to express it. 

The latter part of the season at the 
watering-places is the time to display a 
few of the latest things from over the 
water, but the conspicuous gowns which 
look well on a hotel piazza are illy fitted 
for town use. 

Tailor-made gowns are among the 


throat and sleeves. 

The coat, with deep, square flaps, is 
seen in velvet and brocade; the richly 
embroidered waistcoat is the predom- 
inant feature, and the great square and 
flaring cuffs. 

Charlotte Corday jackets, which simu- 
late the fichu known by that name, are 
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made of rich brocade, velvet, or taf- 
feta. 

Wide waistbands a l’empire are much 
worn with round waists; they are 
wrinkled and cut on the bias, and are 
usually of velvet or satin. 

Undersleeves of white gauze or mous- 
seline are worn beneath slashed sleeves 
with novel effect. 

Sleeve pleatings in which the pleats 
diverge instead of being straight, are 











used for guimpes and other dress ac- 

cessories. 

What is known in Paris as the Japan- 
ese sash has obtained 
an unexpected vogue ; 
it is similar to the big 
bow worn by Japanese 
females, and almost cov- 
ers the back of the cor- 
sage, 

Corselets have reap- 
peared ; some of them 
are of black satin, edged 
with the color of the 

gown, while others simu- 

late deep crushed belts, 
which reach as high as the 
favorite bolero; the latter 
are frequently made of 

Irish guipure or of velvet 

embroidered with span- 

gles or beads; they are 

curved and worn over a 

transparent chemisette of 

a harmonious color or 

white. 

A stylish example is a 
carriage toilette of violet 
taffeta, veiled with black 
mousseline ; the bolero 
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was of Cluny lace, edged with a pleating 
of black chiffon with great rosettes dis- 
posed on the shoulders ; a wide crushed 
girdle of violet satin appeared beneath. 

Collarettes of gauze and tulle are in 
high favor; they are useful for wear 
with décolleté gowns. 

Belts of black satin, fastening with a 
long, slender clasp in enamelled gold, 
are worn with almost everything. Very 
picturesque and elegant are the girdles 
of Suéde in pale colors enriched with 
mock gems, the favorite being turquoise ; 
others look like a metal ribbon with a 
brocaded design 
in colored enam- 
el. 

A striking cos- 
tume worn on a 
coaching party 
lately was of 
dark-red satin; 
the front was of 
absinth- green 
silk mull, em- 
broidered in 
black and gold; 
the sides were 
slashed in two 
places, forming 
three narrow pan- 
els, each one filled 
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in with gathered green mull; the 
waist, of red satin, was made with 
revers of green velvet, edged with jet 
embroidery, and turned back from a 
folded front of black silk mull; 


the sleeves con- 
sisted of a coat 
sleeve of green 


; velvet, wrought 


in jet and with 
two draped puffs 
above the elbow, 
separated by a 
bracelet of jet; 
upon the head 
was worn a 
round hat of jet- 
embroidered 
straw with a gar- 
niture of black 
and green 
plumes and pink 
geraniums. 

A charming 
dinner bodice is 
of pale, pink taf- 
feta, the front al- 
most covered 
with ruffles of 
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white gauze, embroidered in pink polka in green and white ; the skirt is quite 
dots ; between the ruffles is a beading plain, the waist showing a jacket of 


run with black velvet ribbon ; the tops guipure lace, terminating below the 
of the sleeves are almost concealed with belt in basques, and ornamented with 


: ‘\ (Ww Van) 
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similar ruffles, and the collar, bracelets, knots of emerald ribbon ; it opens over 
and sleeve-knots are of black velvet a full vest of straw-colored chiffon ; the 
ribbon. mousquetaire sleeves are of guipure 

A very dressy toilette is of taffetaofa with shoulder puffs of the figured 
light gray, brocaded in a trailing pattern taffeta ; the hat is of white rice straw, 
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No. 10. 


encircled with a wreath of hops and 
green leaves, the back filled in with 
green and white chiffon. 

A dinner gown in the style of the 
later Renaissance is composed of peach- 
blow taffeta, patterned in white ostrich 
feathers; on the skirt there are frillings 
of pale yellow and peach mousseline ; 
the sides of the skirt are cut up to the 
waist and fall over panels of light yellow 
veiled with white. The square-cut bod- 
ice was edged with plissés of yellow 
and pink; a short bolero of white 
lace was set over the full baby waist ; 
the latter was encircled with a broad 


sash of yellow ribbon, passed twice 
about the waist and knotted at the 
back. 

Tulle or liberty scarves are worn 
floating from one shoulder, crossed on 
the bust and draped with a glittering 
ornament, or tied about the waist and 
knotted low down on the skirt ; grena- 
dine scarves of black or white, embroid- 
ered in tinsel or floral patterns in silk, 
are used to throw about the necks of 
décolleté gowns. 

It is too early to predict the shapes 
of jackets and capes ; the latter, judging 
from the style of a few advanced mod- 
els, are of divers styles. A new one is 
in the form of a long, 
loose sack, short and laid 
in deep, flat pleats. The 
material was brown fa- 
conné silk; it is not 
joined beneath the arm, 
but held together with 
bands of ribbon velvet. 
There are no sleeves, but 
simulated ones are made 
of heavy brown embroid- 
ery, which is set epaulet- 
fashion on the shoulders 
and fall to the elbow. 
The neck is encircled with 
very full ruchings of 
brown gauze, tufted with 
tiny ostrich tips and with 
cascades of gauze, which 
descend down the entire 
front. Loops of velvet 
with floating ends are 
placed on each shoulder 
and at the throat. 

There are many varie- 
ties in big hats, tiny 
toques, and eccentric shapes. A novel 
one is somewhat akin to a small sail- 
or, the brim being slightly rolled, like 
that of a man’s silk hat. Plain and 
striped ribbons will be more used 
than the Dresden and Persian ribbons, 
which have become vulgarized by too 
common use. Striped and plaided vel- 
vet ribbons are again in favor; uncut 
velvet is also seen. White and black 


is quite as frequently seen as it was 
during the summer, the combination be- 
ing always seasonable. 

Toques, and Russian turbans, and the 
English box turban are made with 
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No. 11. 


crowns matching the suits and bordered 
with fur or feather ruching. Ties have 
again appeared, but it is as yet a ques- 
tion as to whether they will regain their 
popularity. They are rather wide, are 
tied to one side, and are comfortable 
for winter. 

Oceans of plumes will be set on felt 
and velvet hats; black ostrich plumes 
mixed with flaunting bows of satin rib- 
bon will be greatly worn. Cream felt 
hats with trimmings of the same color 
are stylish for evening wear. Dainty 
capotes of bright-hued velvet studded 
with gems or embroidered in gold are 
the proper thing for the theatre. 


DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


No. 1. Lonpon Coat.—Of black diago- 
nal serge, double - breasted, three and 
one-quarter yards of double-width ma- 
terial. 

No. 2. Drtnner Corsace. — White 
satin, lace trimmed, sleeves of green and 
white brocade, with girdle of absinthe- 
green velvet. Four yards of twenty- 
two-inch goods. 
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No. 3. Coat-Bopice. — The upper 
part and sleeves are of blue and black 
broché wool, jacket of hussar blue cloth, 
with black trimmings. 

No. 4. Ficaro Basque. — Material, 
mulberry cloth, with black stitching. 
Three yards of double-width goods. 

No. 5. Youne Girt’s Bopice. — Blue 
glacé silk, with ruffles of mousseline-de- 
soie. Three and a half yards of twenty- 
two-inch material. 

No. 6. Carriage Costumz.—Dark-red 
broadcloth, with a design in black sou- 
tache; the open basque is of a light 
brown, and shows the red _ bodice. 
Seven yards of double-width goods. 

No. 7. Tueatre Jacket.—Bodice of 
apple-green chiffon ; Eton of green vel- 
vet, bordered with black satin and em- 
broidery. Four yards of twenty-two- 
inch material. 

No. 8. Warst.—Of red silk, with yoke 
outlined in black velvet. Three yards 
of twenty-two-inch goods, 

No. 9. Aurumn Wrar.—The material 


is tan Amazon cloth; the straps and 


collar being of. bronze-brown velvet. 
Three yards of double-width cloth. 

No. 10. Box-Coatr.—Of steel - gray 
cheviot, made with deep pleats. Three 
and a half yards of double-width ma- 
terial. 

No. 11. Currron Waist.—It is com- 
posed of black chiffon, with satin plas- 
tron and jabots of cream color. Four 
yards of forty-inch chiffon. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Tue pattern of any garment illustrated 
in this department of Gopery’s will be 
mailed to our patrons. Skirts, waists, 
and sleeves may be obtained at twenty- 
five cents for each separate pattern. 
Sleeves are not included in waist pat- 
terns. Only the regulation measures are 
used, namely, a forty-inch skirt and a 
thirty-six-inch bust. These are easily 
adapted to any figure by cutting slightly 
larger or smaller, as is necessary. The 
latest novelties will be found in our illus- 
trations. 


Our designs are French, and unlike the usual run of 
patterns. As they are cut to order, we cannot oo 
always to deliver them _at a day’s notice, as there are 
often many orders ahead, but no considerable delay will 
occur. 
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EVOLUTION IN DINING 


WE have borrowed our present mode 
of table appointments from the Rus- 
sians, who run to excessive luxury in 
everything. 

In the baronial days of England, 
the warriors, fresh from battle or the 
chase, demanded substantial viands, 
which were set smoking hot before them. 
The appetites of this race of hunters 
and soldiers were whetted by open-air 
exercise, and had not become dulled by 
centuries of luxurious living. The eye 
and the sense of smell added to the en- 
joyment of these bluff old warriors and 
land-holders, and they could never have 
appreciated the refinements of the diner 
@ la Russe, with its long array of courses 
and its infinitesimal helpings. 

Needless to say, this method of serv- 
ing a dinner is the outcome of a later 
Russian civilization, as Peter the Great 
and his myrmidons would have scorned 
such dainty tid-bits as are set before the 
Russian nobles of to-day. . 

The table-linen used in the families of 
the wealthy has much of it been hand- 
ed down through generations; it is of 
handspun, unbleached linen, woven by 
some ancient grandmother of high de- 
gree, and wrought in drawn work, and 
cross-stitch in blue and red thread, 
which is the feature of the Russian em- 
broidery of both ancient and modern 
days. Antique silver, and silver-gilt salt 
cellars, candelabras, bread-plates, spoons, 
forks, etc., impart a splendid appearance 
to the table ; most of these articles are 
of quaintly ponderous shape, and orna- 
mented with designs in colored enamels ; 
many of them are engraved with a 
Russian proverb suited to the viand 
which it is intended to contain ; silver 
statuettes sometimes adorn the board, 
which is profusely ornamented with 
flowers and hot-house fruits. 

America, France, and England have 
tacitly copied the Russian style of serv- 
ing, ‘where none of the. viands are in 
evidence, but are passed by the footman. 
The palates of the epicures of the pres- 
ent day are sated with variety, and 
need coaxing; it is an axiom of the bon 
vivant, that each dish should be a 
surprise, and he disdains the homely 


style of serving, where everything was 
put on the table at once and the diner’s 
eye roved critically over the dishes pro- 
vided for his delectation. 

In some of the ultra fashionable 
houses, the guests remove to another 
room to partake of the dessert, leaving 
the fumes of meat behind; esthet- 
icism could do no more, and every 
sense is satisfied ; the palate is tickled 
with the dainty viands; the sense of 
touch by contact with the satiny soft- 
ness of the damask ; sight and smell 
with the odor and beauty of the flowers, 
and hearing by the distant strains of 
softest music from a hidden orchestra. 

We also have undergone an evolution 
in the hour of dining; in the days of 
the brawny knights of the sword, the 
principal meal was generally served as 
early as eleven o’clock in the morning. 
It remained for the highest civilization 
to institute a reform in this respect, and 
now the votaries of culture have set 
the seal of approval upon the eight 
o'clock dinner, this fashion having been 
imported from England, 


A GERMAN PLANT - PRESERVING 
PROCESS 


Women who are fond of decorating 
their homes with palms and other ever- 
green foliage, will be pleased to learn 
that by a German process the leaves of 
living plants are treated in such a man- 
ner as to defy the ravages of time. 
Every one who has dwelt in the heated 
atmosphere of city houses, where the air 
is vitiated by the fumes of gas and coal, 
realizes the impossibility of keeping 
plants in a flourishing condition. 

Persons can now have recourse to the 
plants which are warranted neither to 
fade or die, and require no attention, 
save an occasional dusting, or once or 
twice a year spraying with fresh water. 
These semi-natural products of the 
scientist’s art are not the stiff artificiali- 
ties manufactured by Parisian flower- 
makers, but look like living, growing 
specimens. They are sold at a cost be- 
low that demanded by the florist, and 
as they are guaranteed to last an in- 
definite period, are by no means an ex- 
pensive luxury. 
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FANCY WORK 


NEEDLEWORK nowadays runs to utility 
as well as beauty. 

The above illustrates a sofa pillow; 
on a small scale the same design might 
do duty for a pincushion. These pillows 
may be made of strips of duck of equal 
width and length, either doubled or 
hemmed, and interlaced to form alter- 
nating squares of color. Lengths of rib- 
bon can be used with equally good 
effect. After it is done it is sewed to 
a square of the predominant color and 
finished with a frill of the same material 
or of ribbon. Cotton fringe might be 
substituted. A high novelty and an 
extremely useful one is the little port- 
folio intended to contain newspaper 
clippings. It may be made of a variety 
of materials, but linen or duck is the 
best adapted for the purpose. A pretty 
one is made of old blue linen, with a 
design of fleur-de-lis embroidered in 
white silk and outlined with gold cord. 
The words ‘Newspaper Clippings” ap- 
pears above. The foundation upon 
which the linen is mounted is of stout 
brown paper, and gummed to it are a 
number of long business envelopes, in- 
tended to contain the various clippings, 
with printed designations, such as “ Per- 
sonal,” “ Humorous,” “ Receipts,” “ Mis- 


For information as to price of work apply to Fanc 
Work Editor. , — ‘ 


cellaneous,” ‘Book Notes,” “Travel,” 
etc., etc. This convenient little recepta- 
cle is intended to lay on one’s desk, 
or, if desired, might be suspended on 
the wall by cords or ribbons. 


NEW FADS IN ENTERTAINING 


Ar a recent swell luncheon the dam- 
ask napkins were folded like horns of 
plenty and held glowing American 
beauty roses; the sorbet cups were of 
crimped pink paper filled with raspberry 
ice and surrounded by chaplets of 
beauty roses. Before partaking of the 
frozen dainty each guest lifted her 
wreath from the plate of ivory Sévres 
and crowned her pretty head with the 
sweet-scented offering. ei 

Parachute bouquets were carried by 
satin-clad Charles IL. pages at a stylish 
wedding. The bridesmaids’ bouquets 
were of white and yellow roses tied 
with five yards of white satin ribbon, 
and the flower-girls scattered white-rose 
petals until the aisle seemed as if cov- 
ered with new-fallen snow. 

The “golden wedding” chrysanthe- 
mum, of a lovely amber yellow, is the 
flower of predilection for fall weddings. 

The English are prolific in wedding 
suggestions. Instead of the page at- 
tired in satin knee-breeches and velvet 
pourpoint, a boy in the costume of a 
forester was substituted. The little at- 
tendant was dressed in a suit of Lin- 
coln green velvet laced with gold; on 
his head he wore a high-crowned hat 
with an eagle feather, and slung at his 
side was a small golden bugle. He 
looked as if he might have modelled 
himself upon one of Robin Hood’s 
merry men. 

The bridal bouquet of the flaxen- 
haired German maiden has sprigs of 
myrtle mixed with it ; the peasant girls 
substitute the wreath of myrtle for the 
orange-blossoms. 

A pretty innovation inaugurated at a 
Venetian wedding was several pairs of 
white doves, which were fastened by 
white ribbons to the floral decorations. 
The white-winged messengers of the 
God of Love fluttering amidst the 
bridal flowers seemed auspicious em- 
blems of future felicity. 
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NATIONAL FLOWERS 


Atmost every nation has its particular 
floral emblem, which has been adopted 
as commemorative of some historic oc- 
currence or in recognition of a religious 
or romantic legend. The fleur-de-lis is 
intimately entwined with the monarchi- 
cal history of France, and was said to 
have been conferred on the pious St. 
Louis by an angel. More practical per- 
sons see in it the triangular spear-head 
of the soldiery. Whatever may be its 
origin, it is the widest known of all of 
the floral emblems. 

While the aristocratic white lily is the 
adopted symbol of the legitimist house 
of Bourbon, the violet is the partisan 
flower of the plebeian Bonapartists. 
There are several explanations ; one of 
the most plausible being this: At the 
time of Napoleon’s banishment to Elba 
his followers believed in his return, so 
it became a saying that “the little cor- 
poral will return when the violets bloom 
in the spring.” One of Napoleon’s nick- 
names was Caporal Violette. 

The rose is associated with the his- 
tory of England, one of the most bloody 
wars being dubbed “The Wars of the 
Roses,” the white rose being the chosen 
flower of the house of York, as the red 
rose was that of Lancaster. 

The lotus appears on all the sculptured 
relics of Egypt. It is the sacred sym- 
bol of eternity, and is Egypt’s national 
floral emblem. 

The lily is the flower favored by Ital- 
ians, while Saxony claims the modest 
mignonette ; Spain, the burning scarlet 
of the pomegranate blossom ; Canada, 
the brilliant foliage of the sugar maple ; 
Prussia, its beloved linden, and Greece, 
the purple-eyed viclet of the woods. 
The lowly thistle, which grows so abun- 
dantly on the barren moors of bonnie 
Scotland, is introduced into the armor- 
ial bearings of that country, while the 
emerald green of the shamrock is dear 
to the heart of every loyal Irishman. 
This plant is so true to its native soil 
that it dies when transplanted to an 
alien land. The homely leek has from 
time immemorial been the emblem of 
the rugged Welshmen. Germany claims 
the lovely blue cornflower, the favorite 


of Kaiser Wilhelm, and almost every 
nation has appropriated some floral 
symbol, which emblematizes a sentiment 
or is indigenous to the country. 

Being a commercial and material na- 
tion, America has paid but little atten- 
tion to the choosing of a national flower. 
Every now and then the question is 
agitated, and the children of the public 
schools of the different States have 
from time to time signified their predi- 
lection for certain blossoms by the 
casting of votes. Not nearly all of the 
States have made a decision so far. 
The rose finds favor in New York State, 
the peach - blossom in Delaware, the 
pine cone and tassel in Maine, red 
clover in Vermont, the moccasin flower 
in Minnesota, the rose in Iowa, the 
syringa in Idaho, golden-rod in Ala- 
bama, columbine in Colorado, bitter 
root in Montana, golden-rod in Ne- 
braska, wild rose in North Dakota, 
mistletoe in Oklahoma Territory, golden- 
rod in Oregon, and the sego lily in Utah. 
By the foregoing list it will be seen that 
the golden-rod and rose are the favorites, 
and have been duplicated in several 
States. This is not quite as it should 
be, for every State should have its own 
flower as a distinctive badge. 


COLOR 


Ir is claimed that color exercises a 
potent influence over the human race. 
The mystics believe that every person is 
surrounded by an aureole of a color 
pertaining to his or her nature. We are 
told that blue, the color of heaven, indi- 
cates the purest soul ; purple also ranks 
high in the scale, and pink and red 
indicate grossness, immorality, materi- 
ality. 

Experiments have been made as to 
the influence of color on invalids, and 
years ago the blue-glass craze was given 
wide credence, but finally became ex- 
ploded. 

A woman heralded the fact that she 
had discovered the efficacy of color-baths 
for certain ailments, and she gained 
quite a number of adherents. Another 
genius discovered that certain tones in 
music were represented by certain 
shades of color, and that those who un- 
derstood the science could derive as 
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much pleasure as when listening to a 
performer. 

Balzac seems to have held certain 
ideas as to the influence of color upon 
human beings, and averred that he could 
tell the disposition of a woman by the 
colors she affected. Thus, he declared 
that a fondness for white marked the 
coquette ; that romantic and amiable 
women affected pink, and that the woman 
with a predilection for green and orange 
was sure to have a quarrelsome dis- 
position ; that beauties who had passed 
their first youth were inclined to lilac 
and purple ; that those of a melancholy 
disposition were disposed to wear gray, 
and that the persons who always wore 
black, unless they were in mourning, 
were sure to be of a suspicious and 
quarrelsome nature. According to this 
theory, red and yellow are excitants ; 
green and blue, bilious; orange, fiery ; 
gray, melancholy, and lilac, quiet and un- 
ostentatious. 

Colors do undoubtedly wield a strange 
influence over sensitive organisms, and 
affect them agreeably or disagreeably ; 
thus a certain female novelist is a prey 
to nausea and faintness when she comes 
in contact with a mass of yellow. Com- 
binations of color have a singular effect 
on other natures. 


WOMAN’S VANITY 


Feminine vanity is not the product of 
our effete civilization, but is as old as 
the history of the world. 

The Jewish and Egyptian women were 
arrant coquettes and well versed in the 
artificialities of the toilette. When 
Jezebel learned of the approach of Jehu 
she sought to enhance her charms by 
painting her face and blackening her 
eyes with antimony. 

Judith, before she proceeded on her 
murderous mission to the tent of Holo- 
fernes, bathed and perfumed her person 
with infinite care, and wrapped herself 
‘in a splendid veil, in whose voluminous 
folds she concealed her cruel weapon. 

The most valuable gift which Mary 
Magdalene could lay at the feet of 
Jesus was an alabaster box of precious 
ointment, which attested to the Jewish 
custom of using unguents and perfumes 
upon the body. 
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During the Roman Empire Venus was 
the tutelary deity of womankind, and 
high and low, young and old bent the 
knee before her shrine. The adorn- 
ment of the person was looked upon as 
a tribute of worship to the lovely god- 
dess, and every woman sought to do her 
reverence. The art of embellishing the 
person became a veritable craze, and a 
woman of fortune was wont to employ 
as many as eighteen tire-women, who 
were called by names suggestive of their 
particular occupations. There were 
maids who attended to the hair alone, 
and were known as ceniflores ; the pec- 
tades anointed the abundant tresses with 
fragrant oils, and the ornatrix put the 
finishing touches, placing the jewels and 
flowers in the elaborate coiffure. 

The Roman belles of the Empire dyed 
their hair blond, red, and even blue, ac- 
cording to the caprice of the moment. 
They used cosmetics of every kind to 
excess, and, like the Moorish women, 
augmented the lustre of their eyes by 
means of antimony ; they also pencilled 
their eyebrows with a bodkin blackened 
in the smoke of frankincense. 

Wealthy women bathed in asses’ milk, 
and slept with their faces poulticed with 
bread steeped in asses’ milk, in order to 
efface wrinkles. Even poets sang the 
praises of certain cosmetics, and Ovid 
wrote a laudatory poem on the merits 
of a preparation which he asserted pre- 
served the freshness of the skin to old 
age. It was a curious mixture, and 
was compounded of lily roots, yolks of 
eges, hartshorn, gum benzoin, flour, 
and honey, which were all boiled to- 
gether. 

Pliny mentions a species of face pow- 
der, made of earth from the island of 
Chio, dissolved in vinegar; Juvenal 
writes that the countenances of the 
Roman women were disfigured with 
this supposed beautifier. 

Among the Roman ladies it was the 
fashion to be very pale, as red cheeks 
were not deemed aristocratic. To at- 
tain this desirable pallor, a quantity of 
chalk was rubbed on the face. 

Many of the cosmetics in use in 
Greece and Rome have been discovered 
among ancient relics; antimony, the 
oldest of them all, has been found in 
the utensils belonging to the Stone Age. 
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WHEEL-WHIRLS 


A nove device for cyclists is a small 
mirror attached on a pivotal arm to the 
front of the wheel. This mirror is not 
intended to pander to the vanity of 
the rider, but is to be used as a safety 
attachment. Few cyclists are sufficient- 
ly expert to turn around in the saddle, 
so by this means they may be warned of 
any danger behind them by viewing the 
situation in the handy mirror. 

Instead of the bell, the up-to-date 
rider uses a whistle, which is worked by 
pressing the foot on a lever. The whis- 
tle may be heard a long distance away, 
and is more practical than the bell. 

Our Australasian second-cousins have 
coined a new word which stands for the 
feminine cyclist: it is ‘ cycla-donna,” 
or, in plain English, a “ bicycle woman.” 

Some riders, in view of the fact that 
lamps are easily extinguished, have 
adopted the gaudy Chinese lantern, 
which, if it goes out, is readily noticed. 
In the evening these gay lanterns are 
very attractive. : 

The téte-d-téte bicycle is becoming 
immensely popular, and is superseding 
the tandem. Itis a far more sociable 
vehicle than the latter, where all of 
one’s attention is absorbed, and where 
the riders must necessarily turn their 
backs on each other ; another immense 
advantage is that, having two wheels, it 
cannot upset easily. 

Abroad, the motor tricycle is fast be- 
coming popular ; one great recommen- 
dation is that it will not slip on wet 
roads, a thing that the ordinary bicycle 
is almost sure to do. 

A double-century ride in a single day 
is a great achievement for a woman ; 
this has been successfully accomplished 
by a Denver woman, Mrs. Reinhart. 
She has also ridden ten centuries in as 
many days 


COLOR-BLINDNESS 


Instances of color-blindness are fre- 
quent, and now the signalmen and en- 
gineers on railroads are examined as to 
their sense of color. Mistaking a green 
for a red signal may have fatal results, 
so that it behooves those who expect to 
occupy such positions to decide whether 
their sense of color is perfect. 


COLLEGES AND CLUBS 


Miss Ramsay, the daughter of a pro- 
fessor at the University of Glasgow, has 
just won high honors at Newnham. 
She inherits the intellectual talents of 
her family, her cousin being at the head 
of the classical Tripos of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. 

In England the advanced woman is 
even more emancipated than her sister 
of America. In one or two of the Lon- 
don literary clubs women claim the 
privilege of smoking, and no one seems 
to find it extraordinary for the members 
to puff away at a cigarette or even a 
more mannish Reina Victoria. 

After tasting the sweets of society 
triumphs, Lady Ulrica Duncombe has 
entered Girton College as an undergrad- 
uate, where she will devote herself to 
the study of philosophy and history. 

Cambridge and Oxford still refuse to 
allow women to enter their doors, 
claiming that they have quite as many 
advantages at their own institutions of 
learning, and that they should be satis- 
fied with the latitude accorded them. 

The Post Parliament Club is an insti- 
tution originated by Mrs. Ellen Hardin 
Walworth. In it science, current events, 
and, in fact, everything of interest is dis- 
cussed, the one exception being politics, 
which is a tabooed subject. 

Cornell is co-educational, Sage Col- 
lege being the building devoted to the 
use of the girl students. 

Even the girls’ colleges have adopted 
the popular yell; Wellesley’s is perhaps 
the most original and esthetic of any, 
and is a succession of musical sounds, 
a rhythmical cheer sung by the girls, and 
much more attractive than the roar of 
the usual college boy. Tra-la-la-la is 
repeated four times in succession in a 
monotone, the sing-song terminating in 
W-e-1-]-e-s-l-e-y twice repeated. 

Some of the colors of the women’s 
colleges, and those where both men and 
women are admitted, are as follows: 
Vassar’s colors are the most original, and 
are rose and gray ; Wellesley has blue; 
Barnard, blue and white ; the University 
of Chicago, maroon ; Radcliffe, red and 
white; Pratt Institute, cadmium yel- 
low; Oberlin, crimson and gold ; Bryn 
Mawr, yellow and white; Cornell, royal 
purple, etc. 

















FASHION, FACT, AND FANCY 


CURRENT COMMENT 


A RENAISSANCE Of paganism is threat- 
ened in Paris. Several well-known lit- 
térateurs, poets, and artists have banded 
themselves together in a society, whose 
cult is the adoration of the heathen 
deities. This romantic revival has al- 
ready a number of apostles, and has 
caught the fancy of the latter-day ro- 
manticists. 

The button fad is the latest thing out ; 
not only are women making a collection 
of campaign buttons, but of those used 
for advertising specialties and to desig- 
nate societies and religious organiza- 
tions. Motto buttons, comic and sen- 
timental, are worn by both men and 
women. Girls and boys decorate them- 
selves with Sunday-school and denomi- 
national buttons, and many of these 
ardent collectors are the proud owners 
of hundreds of specimens. 

Paris is the paradise of the dressmak- 
er; in this city there are more than 70,000 
persons who make articles of woman's 
dress, and 65,000 dressmakers alone. It 
is estimated that the money earned year- 
ly by this business is over $232,726,000. 

The summer lectures at Green Acre, 
Me., have been largely attended. Mrs. 
Ole Bull and Miss Emma Tkursby 
are devoted disciples of ethical and 
progressive thought. There was a Con- 
ference of Comparative Religions, where 
a Zoroastrian, a Buddhist, and Vedan- 
tic philosopher, a Jewess, and other 
sects were represented. The Midsum- 
mer Nature Worship was a distinctive 
feature, and was conducted by that 
learned Mystic, Professor Bjerregaard, 
of the Astor Library. 

Women have gone in heavily for poli- 
tics this fall, and are fast becoming po- 
tent factors in the political arena ; there 
are feminine adherents of every faction, 
who do all in their power to influence 
votes. 

Korea, Turkey, and India are sending 
women to America to study medicine. 
The oriental countries, where it is dese- 
cration for a man to touch any woman 
but his wife, afford an excellent field for 
women physicians, many English and 
American M.D.’s having a lucrative 
practice there. 
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WOMEN UP TO DATE 


Tue cross of the Legion of Honor has 
been bestowed on many men, soldiers, 
scientists, and philanthropists, and on 
but two women. Rosa Bonheur was 
the first to receive the much-coveted 
honor, and proudly wears the red rib- 
bon on her breast. It has lately been 
conferred on Sister Marie Chantal, a 
nun and a nurse in the Tours Hospital. 
Sceur Marie has been with the French 
army in the field and rendered valuable’ 
service. 

Mrs. Phebe Hanaford interprets a 
certain passage in the Bible as meaning 
that in those days men did menial 
labor. The one in question is IL. 
Kings xxi. 13: “And I will wipe up 
Jerusalem as a man wipeth a dish, wip- 
ing it and turning it upside down.” 

The late Mrs. Hicks-Lord was a re- 
markable person. Of rather Amazonian 
proportions, she, nevertheless, had great 
feminine charms, and could keep half a 
dozen men interested and fascinated. 

Utah’s admission into the Union was 
celebrated by a grand midsummer car- 
nival. The queen, Miss Jean Russell, 
is a woman of rare beauty. There were 
as many maids of honor as States in 
the Union, and the prettiest girls from 
as many counties were chosen. Mrs. 
Harry Young Jennings, who imper- 
sonated the Goddess of Liberty, is a 
splendid-looking woman. 

The Countess of Annesley is a famous 
botanist and has a large collection of 
rare plants in her gardens, many of 
which she obtained in the course of her 
travels. This talented lady is also a fine 
musician, performing on several instru- 
ments with equal facility. 

Miss Phoebe Hood is an Indian maiden 
and daughter of a Pawnee chief; she 
has become a trained nurse, as has also 
Miss Lily Wind, of Canada, who is of 
the Ottawa tribe, and Miss Kate Greenod, 
who is of the Wyandottes. These young 
women took the course in Phiiadelphia, 
and are considered excellent nurses. 

Mrs. Peary frequently lectures in place 
of her husband, she looks very pretty 
in her quaint Arctic costume. The 
Eskimo dogs are trained to obey her 
voice. 
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THE DRESSING-TABLE 


Many persons consider that pencil- 
ling the eyebrows is to be denounced. 

On the contrary, the use of the dar- 
kening pencil is harmless, and the ac- 
centuation of the line above the eyes 
is becoming to most women. The 
Turkish women use a silver bodkin 
dipped in Kohl, which is drawn across 
the brows and between the eyelids. The 
eyebrow pencil is rather the safest 
thing, and may be obtained in all the 
shades of blonde, brown, and black. 
These pencils must not be carelessly 
used, but should be drawn lightly along 
the curve of the eyebrow, care being 
taken to wipe off any superfluous par- 
ticles that might adhere. 


A SIMPLE REMEDY FOR SUNBURN 


Bathe the face on coming in, for about 
twenty minutes with very hot water ; 
this removes the soreness and redness ; 
dry with a soft, linen towel and apply 
some simple emollient cream. 


FOR PERFUMING THE HAIR 


Procure a scrap of sandal-wood, or 
the water-lily incense sold at Japanese 
shops; ignite the end, cover the head 
with a towel, and hold the hair over the 
fumes. 


FOR DANDRUFF 
Another excellent and cleansing wash 


for the eradication of dandruff is the 
following : 


ame OF (Oral... sce oss 3 drams. 
Tincture of cantharides....... 15 drops. 
Spirits of camphor........... 15 drops. 
Se ere ee 1 pint. 


Mix and allow to remain exposed to 
the air for half an hour ; then bottle for 
use. 


PURE FACE POWDER 


Refined starch............. 500 grains. 
Subnitrate of bismuth..... 3 « 
eer ss * 
Essence of rose or violet... 2 “ 
Essence of sandal-wood ... 1 grain 


DAINTY DISHES 


SWEETBREADS A LA CREME 


Parpor. the sweetbreads and chop 
into bits with some French mushrooms ; 
take a tablespoonful of butter, melt in a 
saucepan, and add a tablespoonful of 
flour rubbed to a paste ; pour over ita 
half-pint of cream and stir until it comes 
to a boil; add the sweetbreads and 
mushrooms ; set the saucepan in a pan 
of boiling water and stir for five min- 
utes ; season with salt, pepper, and a 
wineglassful of sherry. Serve in paper 
cases. 

BANANA FRAPP&Z 


Strip down one section of the skin 
and take out the fruit ; mash to a pulp 
and mix with whipped cream and sugar ; 
return to the skin and skewer at the top 
with a toothpick topped with a bow of 
ribbon ; place in the ice-chest until half 
frozen. 

SORBET OF PEACHES 


Mash one quart of ripe peaches and 
mix with one quart of water and one 
pint of sugar ; let it stand an hour, and 
when thoroughly assimilated freeze ; 
set on a bed of whipped cream. 


USEFUL HINTS 


Kerosene has manifold uses. It will, 
if applied at once, neutralize fruit 
stains. The discolored part must be 
washed in it before applying soap and 
water. When cleaning windows or 
mirrors a teaspoonful or two of kero- 
sene mixed with the water will cut the 
dirt and make the work easier. 

To Crean Borties.—Take common 
toilet paper, roll lengthwise, and throw 
in strong hot suds with a little soda; 
fill the bottles with the liquid and allow 
them to stand for abort ten minutes, 
then shake vigorously and rinse. 

Rvues anp Carpets that have been 
cleansed with naphtha will resist the 
ravages of moths. 

For a Burn.—Bind the place imme- 
diately with a linen rag dipped in 
linseed oil and lime-water; if nothing 
else is at hand, rub on vaseline and 
cover thickly with flour. 
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